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OWARD the end of the 
4 summer of 1917 it was very 
2 hot in New York, and 
yeni saan still — the 

S(4¥H transatlantic liner thrust 
ARG between the piers. One 
glance at our cabins, at the crowded decks 
and dining-room, at the little writing- 
room above, where the ink had congealed 
in the ink-wells, sufficed to bring home to 
us that the days of luxurious sea travel, 
of 4 la carte restaurants, and Louis Quinze 
bedrooms were gone—at least for a 
period. The prospect of a voyage of 
nearly two weeks was not enticing. The 
ship, to be sure, was far from being the 
best of those still running on a line which 
had gained a magic reputation of immu- 
nity from submarines; three years ago 
she carried only second and third class 
passengers! But most of us were in a 
hurry to get to the countries where war had 
already become a grim and terrible reality. 
In one way or another we had all enlisted. 

In speaking of “us” I mean the Amer- 
ican passengers. The first welcome dis- 
covery among the crowd wandering aim- 
lessly and somewhat disconsolately about 
the decks was the cheerful face of a friend 
whom at first I did not recognize because 
of his amazing disguise in uniform. Hith- 
erto he had been associated in my mind 
with dinner parties and clubs. That life 
was past. He had laid up his yacht and 
joined the Red Cross and, henceforth, 
for an indeterminable period, he was to 
abide amidst the discomforts and dangers 
of the Western Front, with five days’ 
leave every three months. The members 
of a group similarly attired whom I found 
gathered by the after-rail were likewise 
cheerful. Two well-known specialists 
from the Massachusetts General Hospital 
made significant the hegira now taking 


place that threatens to leave our country, 
like Britain, almost doctorless. When I 
reached France it seemed to me that I 
met all the celebrated medical men I ever 
heard of. A third in the group was a 
business man from the Middle West who 
had wound up his affairs and left a star- 
tled family in charge of a trust company. 
Though his physical activities had hith- 
erto consisted of an occasional mild game 
of golf, he wore his khaki like an old cam- 
paigner; and he seemed undaunted by the 
prospect—still somewhat remotely ahead 
of him—of a winter journey across the 
Albanian Mountains from the A2gean to 
the Adriatic ! 

After a restless night, we sailed away 
in the hot dawn of a Wednesday. The 
shores of America faded behind us, and as 
the days went by, we had the odd sense 
of threading uncharted seas; we found it 
more and more difficult to believe that 
this empty, lonesome ocean was the At- 
lantic in the twentieth century. Once 
we saw a four-master; once a shy, silent 
steamer avoided us, westward bound; and 
once, in mid-ocean, tossed on a sea sun- 
silvered under a rack of clouds, we over- 
took a gallant little schooner out of New 
Bedford or Gloucester—a forthfarer, too. 

Meanwhile, amongst the Americans, 
the socializing process had begun. Many 
elements which in a former stratified ex- 
istence would never have been brought 
into contact were fusing by the pressure 
of a purpose, of a great adventure com- 
mon to us all. On the upper deck, high 
above the waves, was a little fumoir 
which, by some odd trick of association, 
reminded me of the villa formerly occu- 
pied by the Kaiser in Corfu—perhaps be- 
cause of the faience plaques set in the 
walls—although I cannot now recall 
whether the villa has faience plaques or 
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not. The room was, of course, on the 
order of a French provincial café, and as 
such delighted the bourgeoisie monopo- 
lizing the alcove tables and joking with 
the fat steward. Here, in this fumoir, 
lawyers, doctors, business men of all 
descriptions, newspaper correspondents, 
movie photographers, and millionaires 
who had never crossed save in a cabine de 
luxe, rubbed elbows and exchanged views 
and played bridge together. There were 
Y. M. C. A. people on their way to the 
various camps, reconstruction workers 
intending to build temporary homes for 
the homeless French, and youngsters in 
the uniform of the American Field Ser- 
vice, going over to drive camions and am- 
bulances; many of whom, without undue 
regret, had left college after a freshman 
year. They invaded the fumoir, un- 
daunted, to practise atrocious French on 
the phlegmatic steward; they took pos- 
session of a protesting piano in the banal 
little salon and sang: “We'll not come 
back till it’s over, over there.” And in 
the evening, on the darkened decks, we 
listened and thrilled to the refrain: 


“‘There’s a long, long trail a-winding 
Into the twilight of my dreams.” 


We were Argonauts—even the Red 
Cross ladies on their way to establish rest 
camps behind the lines and brave the 
mud and rains of a winter in eastern 
France. None, indeed, were more im- 
bued with the forthfaring spirit than 
these women, who were leaving, without 
regret, sheltered, comfortable lives to face 
hardships and brave dangers without a 
question. And no sharper proof of the 
failure of the old social order to provide 
for human instincts and needs could be 
found than the conviction they gave of 
new and vitalizing forces released in them. 
The timidities with which their sex is 
supposedly encumbered had disappeared, 
and even the possibility of a disaster at 
sea held no terrors for them. When the 
sun fell down into the warm waters of the 
Gulf Stream and the cabins below were 
sealed—and thus become insupportable 
—they settled themselves for the night in 
their steamer-chairs and smiled at the 
remark of M. le Commissaire that it was 
a good “season” for submarines. The 
moonlight filtered through the chinks in 
the burlap shrouding the deck. About 
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3 A. M. the khaki-clad lawyer from Mil- 
waukee became communicative, the Red 
Cross ladies produced chocolate. It was 
the genial hour before the final nap, from 
which one awoke abruptly at the sound of 
squeegees and brooms to find the deck a 
river of sea water, on whose banks a wild 
scramble for slippers. and biscuit-boxes 
invariably ensued. No experience could 
have been more socializing. 

Some were fortunate enough to have 
cabins by themselves. 

“Well, it’s a relief,” one of the ladies 
exclaimed, “not to be travelling with half 
a dozen trunks and a hat-box! Oh, yes, 
I realize what I’m doing. I’m going to 
live in one of those flimsy portable houses 
with twenty cots and no privacy and 
wear the same clothes for months, but it’s 
better than thrashing around looking for 
something to do and never finding it, 
never getting anything real to spend one’s 
energy on. I’ve closed my country house, 
I’ve sublet my apartment, I’ve done with 
teas and bridge, and I’m happier than 
I’ve been in my life—even if I don’t get 
enough sleep.” 

Another lady, who looked still young, 
had two sons in the army. “There was 
nothing for me to do but sit around the 
house and wait and I want to be useful. 
My husband has to stay at home; he can’t 
leave his business.” Be useful! There 
she struck the new and aggressive note 
of emancipation from the restricted self- 
sacrifice of the old order, of wider service 
for the unnamed and the unknown; and, 
above all, for the wider self-realization of 
which service is but a by-product. I re- 
call particularly among these women a 
young widow with an eager look in clear 
gray eyes that gazed eastward into the 
unknown with hope renewed. Had she 
lived a quarter of a century ago she might 
have been doomed to slow desiccation. 
There are thousands of such women in 
France to-day, and to them the great 
war has brought salvation. 

From what country other than America 
could so many thousands of pilgrims— 
even before our nation had entered the 
war—have hurried across a wide ocean 
to take their part? No matter what re- 
ligion we profess, whether it be Calvinism 
or Catholicism, we are individualists, 
pragmatists, empiricists forever. Our 
faces are set toward strange worlds pres- 














ently to rise out of the sea and take on 
form and color and substance—worlds of 
new aspirations, of new ideas and new 
values. And on this voyage I was re- 
minded of Josiah Royce’s splendid sum- 
mary of the American philosophy—of the 
American religion as set forth by William 
James: “The spirit of the frontiersman, 
of the gold-seeker or the home-buildér 
transferred to the metaphysical or to the 
religious realm. ‘There is a far-off home, 
our long-lost spiritual fortune. Experi- 
ence alone can guide us to the place where 
these things are, hence indeed you need 
experience. You can only win your way 
on the frontier unless you are willing to 
live there.” Through the pall of horror 
and tragedy the American sees a vision. 
For him it is not merely a material and 
bloody contest of arms and men, a mili- 
tary victory to be gained over an aggres- 
sive and wrong-minded people. It is a 
world calamity, indeed, but a calamity, 
since it has come, to be spiritualized and 
utilized for the benefit of the future so- 
ciety of mankind. It must be made to 
serve a purpose in helping to liberate the 
world from sentimentalism, ignorance, 
close-mindedness, and cant. 


II 


OnE night we entered the danger zone. 
There had been an entertainment in the 
little salon which, packed with passen- 
gers, had gradually achieved the temper- 
ature and humidity of a Turkish bath. 
For the ports had been closed as tight as 
gaskets could make them, the electric 
fans, as usual, obstinately “refused to 
march.” After the amateur speechmak- 
ing and concert pieces an Italian violinist, 
who had thrown over a lucrative contract 
to become a soldier, played exquisitely; 
and one of the French sisters we had seen 
walking the deck with the mincing steps 
of the cloister sang, somewhat precari- 
ously and pathetically, the Ave Maria. 
Its pathos was of the past, and after she 
had finished, as we fled into the open air, 
we were conscious of having turned our 
backs irrevocably yet determinedly upon 
an era whose life and convictions the 
music of the composer so beautifully ex- 
pressed. And the sister’s sweet withered 
face was reminiscent of a missal, one bright 
with colour, and still shining faintly. A 
missal in a library of modern books! 
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On deck a fine rain was blowing through 
a gap in our burlap shroud, a phosphores- 
cent fringe of foam hissed along the sides 
of the ship, giving the illusory appearance 
of all our deadlights being open and 
ablaze, exaggerating the sinister black- 
ness of the night. We were, apparently, 
a beacon in that sepia waste where mod- 
ern undersea monsters were lurking. 

There were on board other elements 
which in the normal times gone by would 
have seemed disquieting enough. The 
evening after we had left New York, while 
we were still off the coast of Long Island, 
I saw on the poop a crowd of steerage 
passengers listening intently to harangues 
by speakers addressing them from the top 
of a pile of life rafts. Armenians, I was 
told, on their way to fight the Turks, all 
recruited in America by one frenzied 
woman who had seen her child cut in two 
by a German officer. Twilight was gath- 
ering as I joined the group, the sea’ was 
silvered by the light of an August moon 
floating serenely between swaying stays. 
The orator’s passionate words and ges- 
tures evoked wild responses from his 
hearers, whom the drag of an ancient ha- 
tred had snatched from the peaceful asy- 
lum of the west. This smiling, happy 
folk, which I had known in our manufac- 
turing towns and cities, were now trans- 
formed, atavistic—all save one, a student, 
who stared wistfully through his specta- 
cles across the waters. Later, when twi- 
light deepened, when the moon had 
changed from silver to gold, the orators 
gave place to a singer. He had been a 
bootblack in America. Now he had be- 
come a bard. His plaintive minor chant 
evoked, one knew not how, the flavor of 
that age-long history of oppression and 
wrong these were now determined to 
avenge. Their conventional costumes 
were proof that we had harbored them— 
almost, indeed, assimilated them. And 
suddenly they had reverted. They were 
going to slaughter the Turks. 

On a bright Saturday afternoon we 
steamed into the wide mouth of the Gi- 
ronde, a name stirring vague memories of 
romance and terror. The French passen- 
gers gazed wistfully at the low-lying strip 
of sand and forest, but our uniformed pil- 
grims crowded the rail and hailed it as 
the promised land of self-realization. A 
richly colored watering-place slid into 
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view, as ina moving-picture show. There 
was, indeed, all the reality and unreality 
of the cinematograph about our arrival; 
presently the reel would end abruptly, 
and we should find ourselves pushing our 
way out of the emptying theatre into a 
rainy street. The impression of unreality 
in the face of visual evidence persisted 
into the night when, after an afternoon at 
anchor, we glided up the river, our decks 
and ports ablaze across the land. Silhou- 
ettes of tall poplars loomed against the 
blackness of the sky; occasionally a lamp 
revealed the milky-blue fagade of a house. 
This was France! War-torn France— 
at last vividly brought home to us when 
a glare appeared on the sky, growing 
brighter and brighter until, at a turn of 
the river, abruptly we came abreast of 
vomiting furnaces, thousands of electric 
lights strung like beads over the crest of 
a hill, and below these dim rows of houses, 
all of a sameness, stretching along mo- 
notonous streets. A munitions town in 
the night! One could have tossed a bis- 
cuit on the stone wharfs where the work- 
men, crouching over their tasks, straight- 
ened up at sight of us and cheered. And 
one cried out hoarsely, ‘‘ Vous venez nous 
sauver, vous Américains”—‘ You come 
to save us”—an exclamation I was to 
hear again in the days that followed. 


III 


ALL day long, as the rapide hurried us 
through the smiling wine country and 
past the well-remembered chateaux of the 
Loire, we wondered how we should find 
Paris—beautiful Paris, saved from viola- 
tionas bya miracle! Our first discovery, 
after we had pushed our way out of the 
dim station into the obscurity of the 
street, was that of the absence of taxi- 
cabs. The horse-drawn buses ranged 
along the curb were reserved for the fore- 
sighted and privileged few. Men and 
women were rushing desperately about in 
search of conveyances, and in the midst 
of this confusion, undismayed, debon- 
nair, I spied a rugged, slouch-hatted fig- 
ure standing under a lamp—the unmis- 
takable American soldier. 

“Aren’t there any cabs in Paris?” I 
asked. 

“Oh, yes, they tell me they’re here,” 
he said. “I’ve given a man a dollar to 
chase one.” 
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Evidently one of our millionaire pri- 
vates who have aroused such burnings in 
the heart of the French poilu, with his 
five sous a day! We left him there, and 
staggered across the Seine with our bags. 
A French officer approached us. “You 
come from America,”’ he said. “‘Let me 
help you.” ‘There was just enough light 
in the streets to prevent us getting utterly 
lost, and we recognized the dark mass of 
the Tuileries as we crossed the gardens. 
The hotel we sought was still in existence, 
and its menu, save for the war-bread and 
the tiny portion of sugar, as irreproach- 
able as ever. 

The next morning, as if by magic, hun- 
dreds of taxis had sprung into existence, 
though they were much in demand. And 
in spite of the soldiers thronging the sun- 
lit streets, Paris was seemingly the same 
Paris one had always known, gay—insou- 
ciante, pleasure-bent. The luxury shops 
appeared to be thriving, the world-re- 
nowned restaurants to be doing business 
as usual; to judge from the prices, a little 
better than usual; the expensive hotels 
were full. It is not the real France, of 
course, yet it seemed none the less sur- 
prising that it should still exist. Oddly 
enough the presence of such overwhelm- 
ing numbers of soldiers should have failed 
to strike the note of war, emphasized that 
of lavishness, of the casting off of mun- 
dane troubles for which the French capi- 
tal has so long been known. But so it 
was. Most of these soldiers were here 
precisely with the object of banishing 
from their minds the degradations and 
horrors of the region from which they had 
come, and which was so unbelievably 
near; a few hours in an automobile—less 
than that in one of those dragon-fly ma- 
chines we saw intermittently hovering in 
the blue above our heads! 

Paris, to most Americans, means that 
concentrated little district de luxe of 
which the Place Vendéme is the centre, 
and we had always unconsciously thought 
of it as in the possession of the Anglo- 
Saxons. So it seems to-day. One saw 
hundreds of French soldiers, of course, in 
all sorts of uniforms, from the new gray 
blue and visor to the traditional cloth 
blouse and kepi; once in a while a smart 
French officer. The English and Cana- 
dians, the Australians, New Zealanders, 
and Americans were much in evidence. 

















Set them down anywhere on the face of 
the globe, under any conditions conceiv- 
able, and you could not surprise them; 
such was the impression. The British 
officers and even the British Tommies 
were blasé, wearing the air of the semaine 
Anglaise, and the “five o’clock tea,” as 
the French delight to call it. That these 
could have come direct from the purga- 
tory of the trenches seemed unbelievable. 
The Anzacs, with looped-up hats, strolled 
about, enjoying themselves, halting be- 
fore the shops in the Rue de la Paix to 
gaze at the priceless jewelry there, or 
stopping at a sidewalk café to enjoy a 
drink. Our soldiers had not seen the 
front; many of them, no doubt, were on 
leave from the training-camps, others 
were on duty in Paris, but all seemed in a 
hurry to get somewhere, bound for a defi- 
nite destination. They might have been 
in New York or San Francisco. It was 
a novel sight, indeed, to observe them 
striding across the Place Vendéme with- 
out so much as deigning to cast a glance 
at the column dedicated to the great em- 
peror who fought that other world-war a 
century ago; to see our square-shouldered 
officers hustling around corners in Ford 
and Packard automobiles. And the at- 
mosphere of our communication head- 
quarters was so essentially one of “get- 
ting things done” as to make one forget 
the medieval narrowness of the Rue 
Sainte Anne, and the inconvenient French 
private-dwelling arrangements of the 
house. You were transported back to 
America. Such, too, was also the atmos- 
phere of our Red Cross establishment in 
the ancient building facing the Place de la 
Concorde, where the unfortunate Louis 
lost his head. 

History had been thrust into the back- 
ground. I was never more aware of this 
than when, shortly after dawn Wednes- 
day, the massive gray pile of the Palace 
of Versailles suddenly rose before me. As 
the motor shot through the empty Place 
d’Armes I made a desperate attempt to 
summon again a vivid impression, when I 
had first stood there many years ago, of 
an angry Paris mob beating against that 
grill; of the Swiss guards dying on the 
stairway for their Queen. But it was no 
use. France has undergone some subtle 
change, yet I knew I was in France. I 
knew it when we left Paris and sped 
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through the dim leafy tunnels of the Bois; 
when I beheld a touch of filtered sunlight 
on the dense blue thatch of the marroniers 
behind the walls of a vast estate once 
dedicated to the sports and pleasures of 
Kings; when I caught glimpses of silent 
chateaux mirrored in still waters. 

I was on my way, with one of our naval 
officers, to visit an American naval base 
on the western coast. It was France, 
but the Jaughter had died on her lips. A 
few women and old men and children 
were to be seen in the villages, a bent fig- 
ure in a field, an occasional cart that drew 
aside as we hurried at eighty kilometres 
an hour along deserted routes drawn as 
with a ruler across the land. Sometimes 
the road dipped into a canyon of poplars, 
and the sky between their crests was a 
tiny strip of mottled blue and white. 
The sun crept in and out, the clouds cast 
shadows on the hills; here and there the 
tower of lonely church or castle broke the 
line of a distant ridge. Morning-glories 
nodded over lodge walls where the ivy 
was turning crimson, and the little gar- 
dens were masses of colors—French colors 
like that in the beds of the Tuileries, 
brick-red geraniums and dahlias, yellow 
marigolds and purple asters. 

We lunched at one of the little inns that 
for generations have been tucked away in 
the narrow streets of provincial towns; 
this time a Cheval Blanc, with an unim- 
posing front and a blaze of sunshine in its 
heart. After a déjeuner fit for the most 
exacting of bon viveurs we sat in that 
courtyard and smoked, while an ancient 
waiter served us with coffee that dripped 
through silver percolators into our glasses. 
The tourists have fled. “If happily you 
should come again, monsieur,’’ said ma- 
dame, as she led me with pardonable 
pride through her immaculate bedrooms 
and salons with wavy floors. And I 
dwelt upon a future holiday there, on the 
joys of sharing with a friend that historic 
place. The next afternoon I lingered in 
another town, built on a little hill ringed 
about with ancient walls, from whose bat- 
tlements tide-veined marshes stretched 
away toa gleaming sea. A figure flitting 
through the cobbled streets, a woman in 
black who sat sewing, sewing in a window 
only served to heighten the impression of 
emptiness, to give birth to the odd fancy 
that some alchemic quality in the honeyed 
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sunlight now steeping it must have pre- 
served the place through the ages. But 
in the white close surrounding the church 
were signs that life still persisted. A 
peasant was drawing water at the pump, 
and the handle made a noise; a priest 
chatted with three French ladies who had 
come over from a neighboring seaside re- 
sort. And then a woman in deep mourn- 
ing emerged from a tiny shop and took 
her bicycle from against the wall and 
spoke to me. 

“Vous étes Américain, monsieur ?” 

I acknowledged it. 

“Vous venez nous sauver ?””—the same 
question I had heard on the lips of the 
workman in the night. “TI hope so, ma- 
dame,” J replied, and would have added, 
“We come also to save ourselves.” She 
looked at me with sad, questioning eyes, 
and I knew that for her—and alas for 
many like her—we were too late. When 
she had mounted her wheel and ridden 
away I bought a Matin and sat down 
on a doorstep to read about Kerensky 
and the Russian Revolution. The thing 
seemed incredible here—war seemed in- 
credible, and yet its tentacles had reached 
out to this peaceful Old World spot and 
taken a heavy toll. Once more I sought 
the ramparts, only to be reminded by 
those crumbling, machicolated ruins that 
I was in a war-ridden land. Few genera- 
tions had escaped the pestilence. 

At no great distance lay the little city 
which had been handed over to us by the 
French Government for a naval base, 
one of the ports where our troops and 
supplies are landed. Those who know 
provincial France will visualize its narrow 
street and reticent shops, its gray-white 
and écru houses all more or less of the 
same design, with long French windows 
guarded by ornamental balconies of cast 
iron—a city that has never experienced 
such a thing as a real-estate boom. Im- 
agine, against such a background, the be- 
wildering effect of the dynamic presence 
of a few regiments of our new army! It 
is a curious commentary on this war that 
one does not think of these young men as 
soldiers, but as citizens engaged in a 
scientific undertaking of a magnitude 
unprecedented. You come unexpectedly 
upon truck-loads of tanned youngsters, 
whose features, despite flannel shirts and 
campaign hats, summon up memories of 
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Harvard Square and the Yale Yard, of 
campuses at Berkeley and Ithaca. The 
youthful drivers of these camions are 
alert, intent, but a hard day’s work on 
the docks by no means suffices to dampen 
the spirits of the passengers, who whistle 
ragtime airs as they bump over the cob- 
bles. And the note they strike is pres; 
ently sustained by a glimpse, on a siding, 
of an efficient-looking Baldwin, ranged 
alongside several of the tiny French loco- 
motives of yesterday; sustained, too, by 
an acquaintance with the young colonei 
in command of the town. Though an 
officer of the regular army, he brings home 
to one the fact that the days of the mili- 
tary martinet have gone forever. He is 
military, indeed—erect and soldierly—but 
fortune has amazingly made him a mayor 
and an autocrat, a builder, and in some 
sense a railway-manager and superinten- 
dent of docks. And to these functions 
have been added those of police commis- 
sioner, of administrator of social welfare 
and hygiene. It will be a comfort to 
those at home to learn that their sons in 
our army in France are cared for as no en- 
listed men have ever been cared for before. 


IV 


By the end of September I had reached 
England, eager to gain a fresh impression 
of conditions there. The weather in Lon- 
don was mild and clear. The third eve- 
ning after I had got settled in one of 
those delightfully English hotels in the 
heart of the city, yet removed from the 
traffic, with letter-boxes that still bear the 
initials of Victoria, I went to visit some 
American naval officers in their sitting- 
room on the ground floor. The cloth had 
not been removed from the dinner-table, 
around which we were chatting, when a 
certain strange sound reached our ears— 
a sound not to be identified with the dis- 
tant roar of the motor-buses in Pall Mall, 
nor with the sharp bark of the taxi-horns, 
although not unlike them. We sat listen- 
ing intently, and heard the sound again. 

“The Germans have come,” one of the 
officers remarked, as he finished his coffee. 
The other looked at his watch. It was 
nine o’clock. ‘They must have left their 
lines about seven,” he said. 

In spite of the fact that our newspapers 
at home had made me familiar with these 
aeroplane raids, as I sat there, amidst 














those comfortable surroundings, the thing 
seemed absolutely incredible. To fly one 
hundred and fifty miles across the Channel 
and southern England, bomb London, 
and fly back again by midnight! We 
were going to be bombed! The anti-air- 
craft guns were already searching the sky 
for the invaders. It is sinister, and yet 
you are seized by an overwhelming curi- 
osity that draws you, first to pull aside 
the heavy curtains of the window, and 
then to rush out into the dark street 
both proceedings in the worst possible 
form! The little street was deserted, but 
in Pall Mall the dark forms of buses 
could be made out scurrying for shelter, 
one wondered where? Above the roar of 
London, the pop! pop! pop! of the de- 
fending guns could be heard now almost 
continuously, rollowed by the shrieks and 
moans of the shrapnel shells as they 
passed close overhead. They sounded 
like giant rockets, and even as rockets 
some of them broke into a cascade of 
sparks. Star shells they are called, burst- 
ing, it seemed, among the immutable 
stars themselves that burned serenely on. 
And there were other stars like November 
meteors hurrying across space—the lights 
of the British planes scouring the heavens 
for their relentless enemies. Everywhere 
the restless white rays of the search-lights 
pierced the darkness, seeking, but seeking 
in vain. Not assign of the intruders was 
to be seen. I was induced to return to 
the sitting-room. 

“But what are they shooting at?” I 
asked. 

“Listen,” said one of the officers. 
There came a lull in the firing and then a 
faint, droning noise like the humming of 
insects on a still summer day. “It’s all 
they have to shoot at, that noise.” 

“But their own planes?” I objected. 

“The Gotha has two engines, it has a 
slightly different note, when you get used 
to it. You'd better step out of that win- 
dow. It’s against the law to show light, 
and if a bomb falls in the street you’d be 
filled with glass.” I overcame my fas- 
cination and obeyed. “It isn’t only the 
bombs,” my friend went on, “it’s the fall- 
ing shrapnel, too.”’ 

The noise made by those bombs is un- 
mistakable, unforgetable, and quite dis- 
tinct from the chorus of the guns and 
shrapnel—a crashing note, reverberating, 
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sustained, like the E minor of some giant 
calliope. 

In the face of the raids, which coincide 
with the coming of the moon, London is 
calm, but naturally indignant over such 
methods of warfare. The damage done 
is ridiculously small; the percentage of 
deaths and injuries insignificant. There 
exists, in every large city, a riffraff to get 
panicky: these are mostly foreigners; they 
seek the Tubes, and some the crypt of 
St. Paul’s, for it is wise to get under shel- 
ter during the brief period of the raids, 
and most citizens obey the warnings of 
the police. It is odd, indeed, that more 
people are not hurt by the shrapnel. The 
Friday following the raid I have de- 
scribed I went out of town for a week- 
end, and returned on Tuesday to be in- 
formed that a shell had gone through the 
roof outside of the room I had vacated, 
and the ceiling and floor of the bedroom 
of one of the officers who lived below. 
He was covered with dust and débris, his 
lights went out, but he calmly stepped 
through the window. “You'd best have 
your dinner early, sir,”’ I was told by the 
waiteronmyreturn. “Last night a lady 
had her soup up-stairs, her chicken in the 
office, and her coffee in the cellar.” It is 
worth while noting that she hed all three. 
Another evening, when I was dining with 
Sir James Barrie, he showed me a handful 
of shrapnel fragments. “I gather it off 
the roof,” he informed me. And a lady 
next to whom [I sat at luncheon told me 
in a matter-of-fact tone that a bomb had 
fallen the night before in the garden of her 
town house. “It was quite disagreea- 
ble,”’ she said, “and broke all our windows 
on that side.” 

During the last raids before the moon 
disappeared, by a new and ingenious sys- 
tem of barrage fire the Germans were 
driven off. The question of the ethics of 
reprisals is agitating London. 

One “raid,” which occurred at midday, 
is worth recording. I was on my way to 
our Embassy when, in the residential 
quarter through which I passed, I found 
all the housemaids in the areas gazing up 
at the sky, and I was told by a man ina 
grocer’s cart that the Huns had come 
again. But the invader on this occasion 
turned out to be a British aviator from 
one of the camps who was bringing a mes- 
sage to London. The warmth of his re- 
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ception was all that could be desired, and 
he alighted hastily in the first open space 
that presented itself. 

Looking back to the time when I left 
America, I can recall the expectation of 
finding a Britain beginning to show signs 
of distress. I was prepared to live on a 
small ration. And the impression of the 
searcity of food was seemingly confirmed 
when the table was being set for the first 
meal at my hotel; when the waiter, who 
chanced to be an old friend, pointed to 
a little bowl half-full of sugar and ex- 
claimed: “I ought to warn you, sir, it’s 
all you’re to have for a week, and I’m 
sorry to say you’re only allowed a bit of 
bread, too.” It is human perversity to 
want a great deal of bread when bread 
becomes. scarce; even war bread, which, 
by the way, is better than white. But 
the rest of the luncheon, when it came, 
proved that John Bull was under no ne- 
cessity of stinting himself. Save for 
wheat and sugar, he is as well off as ever. 
Everywhere in London you are con- 
fronted by signs of an incomprehensible 
prosperity; everywhere, indeed, in Great 
Britain. There can be no doubt about 
that of the wage-earners—nothing like it 
has ever been seen before. One sure sign 
of this is the phenomenal sale of pianos 
to households whose occupants had never 
dreamed of such luxuries. And not once, 
but many times, have I read in the news- 
papers of workingmen’s families of four 
or five which are gaining collectively more 
than five hundred poundsa year. Wages 
soar higher and higher. The economic 
and social significance of this tendency, 
the new attitude of the working classes, 
the ferment it is causing need not be 
dwelt upon here. That England will be 
a changed England is unquestionable. 

The London theatres are full, the “mo- 
vies” crowded, and you have to wait your 
turn for a seat at a restaurant. Bond 
Street and Piccadilly are doing a thriving 
business—never so thriving, you are told, 
and presently you are willing to believe it. 
The vender beggars, so familiar a sight 
a few years ago, have all but disappeared, 
and you may walk from Waterloo Station 
to the Haymarket without so much as 
meeting a needy soul anxious to carry 
your bag. Taxicabs are in great demand. 
And one odd result of the scarcity of what 
the English are pleased to call “petrol,” 


(Mr. Churchill’s second article in March number. } 
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by which they mean gasolene, is the 
reappearance of that respectable, but 
almost obsolete animal, the family car- 
riage-horse; of that equally obsolete vehi- 
cle, the victoria. The men on the box 
are invariably in black. In spite of taxes 
to make the hair of an American turn gray, 
in spite of lavish charities, the wealthy 
classes still seem wealthy—if the expres- 
sion may be allowed. That they are not 
so wealthy as they were goes without say- 
ing. In the country houses of the old aris- 
tocracy the most rigid economy prevails. 
There are some new fortunes, undoubted- 
ly, munitions and war fortunes made be- 


fore certain measures were taken to con- 


trol profits; and some establishments, 
including a few supported by American ac- 
cumulations, still exhibit the number of 
men servants and amount of gold plate 
formerly thought adequate. But in most 
of the houses maids have replaced the but- 
lers and footmen, and nearly all of the 
mansions have been given over for hospi- 
tals; gardenersare fighting in the trenches, 
and courts and drives of country places 
are often overgrown with grass and weeds. 

“Ves, we do dine in public quite often,” 
said a very great lady. “It’s cheaper 
than keeping servants.” 

Two of her three sons had been killed 
in France, but she did not mention this. 
The English do not advertise their sor- 
rows. Still another explanation; when 
husbands and sons and brothers come 
back across the Channel for a few days’ 
leave after long months in the trenches, 
nothing is too good for them. And when 
these days have flown, there is always the 
possibility that there may never be an- 
other leave. Not long ago I read a heart- 
rending article about the tragedies of the 
good-bys in the stations and the terminal 
hotels—tragedies hidden by silence and a 
smile. ‘Well, so long,”’ says an officer— 
“Bring back a V. C.” cries his sister 
from the group on the platform, and he 
waves his hand in deprecation as the 
train pulls out, lights his pipe, and pre-- 
tends to be reading the Sphere. 

Some evening, perchance, you happen 
to be in the dark street outside of Charing 
Cross station. An occasional hooded 
lamp throws a precarious gleam on a long 
line of men carrying—so gently—stretch- 
ers on which lie the silent forms of rich 
and poor alike. 
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“ And yonder where, gigantic, wilful, young, 
Chicago sitteth at the northwest gates, 
With restless violent hands and casual tongue 
Moulding her mighty fates—— ” 
WILLIAM VAUGHN Moopy. 


HICAGO is the industrial and 
financial clearing-house, the inspi- 
rational centre of the arts, and the 

playground for 50,000,000 people. The 
pilgrim who lands on the lake shore with 
an open mind and a fair understanding of 
what America is all about—the unpreju- 
diced traveller—is immediately conscious 
that here, indeed, is a veritable capital of 
democracy. 

Vor. LXTII.—15 





Every night three hundred or more 
sleeping-cars bear approximately 4,500 
persons toward this western metropolis 
on journeys varying from five to twelve 
hours in length. From innumerable 
points it is a night’s run, and any morning 
one may see these pilgrims pouring out of 
the railway-stations, dispersing upon a 
thousand errands, often concluded in 
time for the return trip between six 
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o’clock and midnight. At times one won- 
ders whether all the citizens of the tribu- 
tary provinces have not gathered here at 
once, so great is the pressure upon hotel 
space, so thronged the streets. The 
sleeping-car holds no terrors for the West- 
erner. He enjoys the friendship of the 
train-crews; the porters—many of them 
veterans of the service—call him by name 
and in addressing them he avoids the 
generic ‘George,’ which the travelling 
salesman applies to all knights of the 
whisk-broom, and greets them by their 
true baptismal appellations of Joshua or 
Obadiah. The professional or business 
man rises from his meagre couch refreshed 
and keen for adventure and, after a 
strenuous day, returns to it and slumbers 
peacefully as he is hurled homeward. 
The man from Sioux City or Saint Joe 
who spends a day here does not crawl into 
his berth weary and depressed, but re- 
turns inspired and cheered and deter- 
mined to put more vim into his business 
the next morning. On the homeward 
trail, eating supper in company with the 
neighbors he finds aboard, he dilates elo- 
quently upon the wonders of the city, up- 
on its enterprise, upon the heartiness with 
which its business men meet their custom- 
ers. Chicago men work longer hours 
than their New York brethren and take 
pride in their accessibility. It is easier 
to get a hearing in high quarters in any 
field of endeavor in Chicago than in New 
York; there is less waiting in the ante- 
room, and a better chance of being asked 
out for lunch. 

The West is proud of Chicago and loves 
it with a passionate devotion. Nor is it 
the purpose of these reflections to hint 
that this mighty Mecca is unworthy of 
the adoration of the millions who turn 
toward it in affection and reverence. 
Chicago not only draws strength from a 
vast territory but, through myriad agen- 
cies and avenues, it sends back a mighty 
power from its huge dynamo. It is the 
big brother of all lesser towns, throwing 
an arm about Davenport and Indian- 
apolis, Springfield and Columbus, and 
manifesting a kindly tolerance toward 
St. Louis, Kansas City, Detroit, Min- 
neapolis, and Cleveland, whose growth 
and prosperity lift them to a recognized 
and respected rivalry. 
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The intense loyalty of the Chicagoan to 
his city is one of his most admirable char- 
acteristics and the secret of his city’s 
greatness. He is proud even of the Chi- 
cago climate, which offers from time to 
time every variety of weather known to 
the meteorologist and is capable of effect- 
ing combinations utterly new to this most 
fascinating of sciences. Chicago’s cold- 
est day of record was in 1872, when the 
minus registration was 23; the hottest in 
1901, when the mercury rose to 103. 
Such excesses are followed by contrition 
and repentance and days of ethereal mild- 
ness. The lake serves as a funnel down 
which roar icy blasts direct from the hy- 
perboreans. The wind cuts like a scythe 
of ice swung by a giant. In summer the 
hot plains pour in burning heat; or, again, 
when it pleases the weather god to pro- 
duce a humid condition, the moisture- 
charged air is stifling. But a Chicagoan 
does not mind the winter, which he de- 
clares to be good for body and soul; and, 
as for the heat, he maintains—and with 
a degree of truth to sustain him—that the 
nights are always cool. The throngs that 
gathered in Chicago for the Republican 
and the Progyessivé,conventions in June, 
1916, were treated“ to a diversity of 
weather, mostly bad-s, It was cold; it 
rained hideousl¥. There were dismal. 
hours of waiting for reports of the nego- 
tiations between the two bodies of dele- 
gates in which the nobles’ ’ failed 
to bring warmth and che. ago did 
her worst that week, but without serious 
impairment of her prestige as the greatest 
convention city in the world. Every one 
said: “Isn’t this just like Chicago!” and 
inquired the way to the nearest quinine. 

“The Windy City” is a descriptive 
sobriquet. There are not only cold winds 
and hot winds of the greatest intensity, 
but there are innumerable little gusts that 
spring up out of nowhere for no other con- 
ceivable purpose than to deposit dust or 
cinders in the human eye. There is a ges- 
ture acquired by all Chicagoans—a famil- 
iar bit of calisthenics essential to the pres- 
ervation of headgear. If you see a man 
pursuing his hat in a Chicago street you 
may be sure that he is an outsider; the 
native knows by a kind of prescience just 
when the fateful breeze is coming, pre- 
pares for it, and is never caught unawares. 
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In like manner the local optic seems to be 
impregnable to persistent attacks of the 
omnipresent cinder. By what means the 
eyeball of a visitor becomes the haven for 
flying débris, while the native-born walks 
unscathed, is beyond my philosophy. It 
must be that the eye of the inhabitant is 


a 





tume of red and black, shod in red shoes 
sauntering jauntily down the gory aisle 
of a slaughter-house. Mr. Wells, how- 
ever, boasts that he refrained from visit- 
ing the packing-houses owing to what he 
describes as his immense “repugnance to 
the killing of fixed and helpless animals.” 


— 
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One is struck by the great number of foreign faces, and by faces 
that show a blending of races.—Page 144. 


trained to resist these malevolent assaults 
and that the sharp-edged cinder spitefully 
awaits an opportunity to impinge upon 
the defenseless optic of passing pilgrims. 
The pall of smoke miraculously disap- 
pears at times and the cinder abandons 
its depredations. The sky may be as blue 
over Chicago as anywhere else on earth. 
The lake shimmers like silk and from 
brown, near shore, runs away to the hori- 
zon through every tint of blue and green 
and vague, elusive purples. 

Chicago is the subject of a considera- 
ble critical literature that runs the gamut 
of anxious concern, dismal apprehension, 
dismay, and disgust. Mr. Kipling saw the 
city embodied as a girl arrayed in a cos- 





He reports that he saw nothing of those 
“ill-managed, _ ill-inspected _ establish- 
ments,” though he ‘‘smelt the unwhole- 
some reek from them over and over 
again,” and observed with trepidation 
“the enormous expanse and intricacy of 
railroads that net this great industrial 
desolation.’’ Chicago’s pressing need, he 
philosophizes, is discipline—a panacea 
which he generously prescribes not only 
for all that displeased him in America, 
but for Lancashire, South and East Lon- 
don, and the Pas de Calais. ‘‘ Each man,” 
he ruminates, “is for himself, each enter- 
prise; there is no order, no prevision, no 
common and universal plan.” I have 
cheerfully set down this last statement to 

















lighten my own burdens, for by reversing 
it one may very happily express the real 
truth about Chicago. Instead of the 
“shoving unintelligent proceedings of un- 
derbred and morally obtuse men,” great 
numbers of men and women of the highest 
intelligence are constantly directing their 
talents toward the amelioration of the 
very conditions that grieved Mr. Wells. 

Chicago may, to be sure, be dismissed 
in a few brilliant phrases as the black pit 
of perdition, the jumping-off place of the 
world; but to the serious-minded Amer- 
ican the effort making here for the com- 
mon uplift is too searching, too intelli- 
gent, too sincere, for sneers. I fancy that 
in view of events that have occurred in 
Europe since his visit to America Mr. 
Wells would be less likely to rest his case 
against Chicago on the need of discipline 
alone. All that discipline may do for a 
people had been achieved by the Imperial 
German Government when the Kaiser 
started for Paris in 1914; but subjection, 
obedience, even a highly developed effi- 
ciency are not the whole of the law and 
the prophets. Justice and mercy are finer 
things, and nothing in Chicago is more 
impressive or encouraging than the stub- 
born purpose of great numbers of people 
who are neither foolish nor ignorant to win 
and establish these twain for the Whole. 

Nothing could be more unjust than an 
assumption that Chicago is unaware of 
its needs and dangers, or that from year 
to year no gains are made in the attempt 
to fuse and enlighten the heterogeneous 
mass. It is the greatest laboratory that 
democracy has known. The very fact 
that so much effort must go into experi- 
ment, that there are more than two and 
a half million distinct units to deal with, 
with a resulting confusion in needs and 
aims, adds not merely to the perplexity 
but to the fascination of the social and 
political enigma. There is, quite definite- 
ly, a thing called the Chicago spirit, a 
thing compounded of energy, faith, and 
hope—and again energy! Nor is the 
energy all spent upon the material and 
sordid, for the fine, arresting thing here 
is the tremendous vim this lusty young 
giant among the world’s cities brings to 
the solution of its problems—problems 
that deserve to be printed in capitals out 
of respect for their immensity and far- 
Vor. LXIII.—16 
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reaching importance to the national life. 
Chicago does not walk around her prob- 
lems, but meets them squarely and man- 
fully. The heart of the inquirer is won by 
the perfect candor with which the Chi- 
cagoan replies to criticism; the critic is 
advised that for every evil there is a rem- 
edy; indeed, that some agency is at work 
on that particular thing at that particular 
moment. This information is conveyed 
with a smile that expresses Chicago’s 
faith and hope—a smile that may be a 
little sad and wistful—but the faith and 
the hope are inescapably there. 


II 


Cuicaco still retained, in the years of 
my first acquaintance, something of the 
tang of the wild onion which in the Indian 
vernacular was responsible for its name. 
(I shudderingly take refuge in this paren- 
thesis to avoid collision with etymological 
experts who have spent their lives sher- 
locking the word’s origin. The genesis of 
“Chicago” is a moot question, not likely 
to be settled at this late day. Whether it 
meant leek, pole-cat, skunk-weed, or 
onion does not greatly matter. I choose 
the wild onion from the possibilities, 
for the highly unscientific reason that it 
seems to me the most appropriate and 
flavorsome of all accessible suggestions.) 

In the early eighties one might stand by 
the lakeside and be very conscious of a 
West beyond that was still in a pioneer 
stage. At the department headquarters 
of the army might be met hardy cam- 
paigners against the Indians of mountain 
and plain who were still a little apprehen- 
sive that the telegraph might demand or- 
ders for the movement of troops against 
hostile red men along the vanishing fron- 
tiers. The Battle of Wounded Knee, in 
which too warriors and 120 women and 
children were found dead on the field 
(December 29, 1890), might almost have 
been observed from a parlor-car window. 
It may have been that on my visits I 
chanced to touch circles dominated by 
Civil War veterans, but great numbers 
of these diverted their energies to peace- 
ful channels in Chicago at the end of the 
rebellion, and they gave color to the city 
life. It was a part of the upbringing of a 
mid-Western boy of my generation to rev- 
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In Maxwell Street Market. 


erence the heroes of the 60’s, and it was 
fitting that in the land of Lincoln and in 
a State that gave Grant a regiment and 
started him toward immortality there 
should be frequent reunions of veterans, 
and political asserablages and agitations 
in which they figured, to encourage hero- 
worship in the young. Unforgetable 
among the more distinguished of these 
Civil War veterans was General John A. 
Logan, sometime senator in Congress, 
and Blaine’s running mate in 1884. In 
life he was a gallant and winning figure, 
and Saint Gaudens’s equestrian statue in 
Grant Park preserves his memory in a city 
that delighted to honor him. 

Chicago’s attractions in those days in- 
cluded summer engagements of Theodore 
Thomas’s orchestra, preceding Mr. 
Thomas’s removal to the city and the 
founding of the orchestra that became his 
memorial. Concerts were given in an 
exposition hall on the site now occupied 
142 


by the Art Institute, with railway-trains 
gayly disporting on the lake side of the 
building. So persistent is the association 
of ideas that to this day I never hear the 
Fifth Symphony or the Tannhiuser Over- 
ture free of the rumble and jar and screech 
of traffic. It was in keeping with Chi- 
cago’s good-humored tolerance of the in- 
congruous and discordant in those years 
that the score of Beethoven and Wagner 
should be punctuated by locomotive 
whistles, and that pianissimo passages 
should be drowned in the grinding of 
brakes. 

At this period David Swing stood every 
Sunday morning in Central Music Hall 
addressing large audiences, and he looms 
importantly in the Chicago of my earliest 
knowledge. Swing was not only a fine 
classical scholar—he lectured charmingly 
on the Greek poets—but he preached a 
gospel that harmonized with the hopeful 
and liberal Chicago spirit as it gathered 
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The “Ham Fair”’ 


strength and sought the forms in which 
it has later declared itself. He was not 
an orator in the sense that Ingersoll and 
Beecher were; as I remember, he always 
read his sermons or addresses; but he 
was a strikingly individual and magnetic 
person, whose fine cultivation shone bril- 
liantly in his discourses. In the retro- 
spect it seems flattering to the Chicago of 
that time that it recognized and appre- 
ciated his quality in spite of an unortho- 
doxy that had caused his retirement from 
the formal ministry. 

The third member of a trinity that lin- 
gers agreeably in my memory is Eugene 
Field. Journalism has known no more 
versatile genius, and his column of 
“Sharps and Flats” in the Morning News 
(later the Record) voiced the Chicago of 
hisday. Here indubitably was the flavor 
of the original wild-onion beds of the 
Jesuit chroniges! Field became an in- 


stitution quite as much as Thomas and 
Swing, and reached an audience that 
ultimately embraced the whole United 
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States. The literary finish of his para- 
graphs, their wide range of subject, their 
tone, varying from kindly encouraging 
comment on a new book of verse that had 
won his approval to a mocking jibe at 
some politician, his hatred of pretense, 
the plausibility of the hoaxes he was con- 
stantly perpetrating, gave an infinite zest 
to his department. The most devoted of 
Chicagoans, he nevertheless laid a chast- 
ening hand upon his fellow citizens. In 
an ironic vein that was perhaps his best 
medium he would hint at the commu- 
nity’s lack of culture, though he would be 
the first to defend the city from such as- 
saults from without the walls. He pre- 
pared the way for the coming of Edmund 
Clarence Stedman with announcements 
of a series of bizarre entertainments in the 
poet’s honor, including a street parade in 
which the meat-packing industry was to 
be elaborately represented. He gave cir- 
culation to a story, purely fanciful, that 
Joel Chandler Harris was born in Africa, 
where his parents were missionaries, thus 
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accounting for “ Uncle Remus’s”’ intimate 
acquaintance with negro characters and 
folk-lore. His devotion to journalism 
was such that he preferred to publish his 
verses in his newspaper rather than in 
magazines, often hoarding them for weeks 
that he might fill a column with poems 
and create the impression that they were 
all flung off as part of the day’s work, 
though, as a matter of fact, they were 
the result of the most painstaking labor. 
With his legs thrown across a table he 
wrote, on a pad held in his lap, the mi- 
nute, perpendicular hand, with its monk- 
ish rubrications, that gave distinction to 
all his “copy.”” Among other accomplish- 
ments he was a capital recitationist and 
mimic. There was no end to the variety 
of ways in which he could interest and 
amuse a company. He was so pre-em- 
inently a social being that it was difficult 
to understand how he produced so much 
when he yielded so readily to any sugges- 
tion to strike work for any enterprise 
that promised diversion. I linger upon 
his name not because of his talents merely 
but because he was in a very true sense 
the protagonist of the city in those years; 
a veritable genius loci who expressed a 
Chicago, “wilful, young,” that was dis- 
posed to stick its tongue in its cheek in the 
presence of the most exalted gods. 

My Chicago of the consulship of Plan- 
cus was illuminated also by the National 
League ball club, whose roster contained 
“names to fill a Roman line’—‘‘ Pop” 
Anson, Clarkson, Williamson, Ryan, 
Pfeffer, and “Mike” Kelley. Chicago 
displayed hatchments of woe on her por- 
tals when Kelley was “sold to Boston” for 
$10,000! In his biography of Field Mr. 
Slason Thompson has preserved this char- 
acteristic paragraph—only one of many 
in which the wit, humorist, and poet paid 
tribute to Kelley’s genius: 

“Benjamin Harrison is a good, honest, 
patriotic man, and we like him. But he 
never stole second base in all his life and 
he could not swat Mickey Welch’s down 
curves over the left-field fence. There- 
fore, we say again, as we have said many 
times before, that, much as we revere 
Benjamin Harrison’s purity and amiabil- 
ity, we cannot but accord the tribute of 
our sincerest admiration to that paragon of 
American manhood, Michael J. Kelley.” 


* Til 


Ir must be said for Chicago that to the 
best of her ability her iniquities are kept 
in the open; she conceals nothing; it is 
all there for your observation if you are 
disposed to pry into the heart of the mat- 
ter. The rectilinear system of streets 
lays the whole city open to the sun’s eye. 
One is struck by the great number of for- 
eign faces, and by faces that show a blend- 
ing of races—a step, perhaps, toward the 
evolution of some new American type. 
On Michigan Avenue, where on fair after- 
noons something of the brilliant spectacle 
of Fifth Avenue is reproduced, women in 
bright turbans, men in modifications of 
their national garb—Syrians, Greeks, 
Turks, Russians and what-not—are caught 
up and hurried along in the crowd. In the 
shopping centres of Wabash Avenue and 
State Street the foreign element is present 
constantly, and even since the abatement 
of immigration these potential citizens 
are daily in evidence in the railway sta- 
tions. Yet one has nowhere the sense of 
congestion that is so depressing in New 
York’s East Side; the overcrowding is 
not so apparent even where the conditions 
are the worst Chicago has to offer. 

My search for the picturesque had been 
disappointing until, quite undirected, I 
stumbled into Maxwell Street one winter 
morning and found its Jewish market to 
my liking. The “Ham Fair” in Paris is 
richer in antiquarian loot, but Maxwell 
Street is enough; ’twill serve! Here we 
have squalor, perhaps, and yet a pretty 
clean and a wholly orderly squalor. In- 
numerable booths litter the sidewalks of 
this thoroughfare between Halstead and 
Jefferson Streets, and merchandise and 
customers overflow into the streets until 
trafic is blocked. Fruits, vegetables, 
meats, fowls, raiment of every kind are 
offered. Bushel-baskets are the ordained 
receptacle for men’s hats. A fine leisure 
characterizes the movements and in- 
forms the methods of the cautious pur- 
chaser. Cages of pigeons proudly sur- 
mounting coops of fowls suggested that 
their elevation might be attributable to 
some special sanctity or reservation for 
sgcrificial rites. A cynical policeman (I 
saw but one guardian of the peace in the 
course of three visits) rudely dispelled 











this illusion with a hint that these birds, 
enjoying a free range of the air, had 
doubtless been feloniously captured for 
exposure to sale in the market-place—an 
imputation upon the bearded keepers of 
the bird bazaars that I reject with scorn. 
Negroes occasionally cross the bounds of 
their own quarter to shop among these 
children of the Ghettos—I wonder 
whether by 
some instinc- 
tive confidence 
in the good will 
of a people who 
like themselves 
do daily battle 
with the most 
deeply planted 
of all preju- 
dices. 
Chicago is 
rich in types; 
human nature 
is comprehen- 
sively repre- 
sented with its 
best and worst. 
It should be 
possible to find 
here, midway 
of the seas, the 
typical Ameri- 
can, but I am 
mistrustful of 
my powers of 
selection in so 
grave a matter. 
There are too 
many men ob- 
servable in of- 
fice-buildings 
‘and in clubs 
who might pass as typical New Yorkers if 
they were encountered in Fifth Avenue, to 
make possible any safe choice for the ar- 
tist’s pencil. There is no denying that the 
average Chicagoan is less “smart” than 
the New Yorker. The pressing of clothes 
and nice differentiations in haberdashery 
seem to be less important to the male here 
than to his New York cousin. I spent an 
anxious Sunday morning in quest of the 
silk hat, and reviewed the departing wor- 
shippers in the neighborhood of many 
temples in this search, but the only top- 
pers I found were the crowning embellish- 
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ments of two colored gentlemen in South 
State Street. 

Perhaps the typical Chicagoan is the 
commuter who, after the day’s hurry and 
fret, ponders the city’s needs calmly by 
the lake shore or in prairie villages. 
Chicago’s suburbs are felicitously named 


—Kenilworth, Winnetka, Hubbard 
Woods, Ravinia, Wilmette, Oak Park, and 
Lake Forest. 
But neither 
the opulence of 
Lake Forest 
and Winnetka, 
nor polo and a 
famous golf- 
course at 
Wheaton can 
obscure the 
merits of 
Evanston. 
The urban Chi- 
cagoan be- 
comes. violent 
at the mention 
of Evanston, 
_ yet here we 
find a reservoir 
of the true 
Western folk- 
siness, and Chi- 
cago profits by 
its propinqui- 
ty. Evanston 
goes to church, 
Evanston 
reads, Evans- 
ton is shame- 
lessly high- 
brow with a 
firm substra- 
tum of evan- 
gelicanism. Here, on spring mornings, 
Chopin floats through many windows 
across the pleasantest of hedges and Dos- 
toyefsky is enthroned by the evening 
lamp. The girl who is always at the 
tennis-nets or on the golf-links of Evans- 
ton is the same girl one has heard at 
the piano, or whose profile is limned 
against the lamp with the green shade as 
she ponders the Russians. She is sym- 
bolic and evocative of Chicago in altis- 
simo. Her father climbs the heights per- 
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force that he may not be deprived of her 
society. Fitted by nature to adorn the 
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bright halls of romance, she is the stern- 
est of realists. She discusses politics with 
sophistication, and you may be sure she 
belongs to many societies and can wield 
the gavel with grace and ease. She 
buries herself at times in a city settle- 
ment, for nothing is.so important to this 
young woman as the uplift of the race; 
and in so far as the race’s destiny is in her 
hands I cheerfully volunteer the opinion 
that its future is bright. 

I hope, however, to be acquitted of un- 
graciousness if I say that the most de- 
lightful person I ever met in Chicago, 
where an exacting social taste may find 
amplest satisfaction, and where, in the 
academic shades of three universities 
(Northwestern, Lake Forest, and Chi- 
cago) one may find the answer to a ques- 
tion in any of the arts or sciences—the 
most refreshing and the most instructive 
of my encounters was with a lady who 
followed the vocation of a pickpocket and 
shoplifter. A friend of mine who is en- 
gaged in the detection of crime in another 
part of the universe had undertaken to 
introduce me to the presence of a “gun- 
man,” a species of malefactor that had 
previously eluded me. Meeting this de- 
tective quite unexpectedly in Chicago he 
made it possible for me to observe num- 
bers of gangsters, or persons he vouched 
for as such—gentlemen willing to commit 
murder for a fee so ridiculously low that 
it would be immoral for me to name it. 

It is enough that I beheld and even 
conversed with a worthy descendant of 
the murderers of Elizabethan tragedy— 
one who might confess, with the Second 
Murderer in Macbeth: 

“T am one, my liege, 

Whom the vile blows and buifets of the world 

Have so incens’d that I am reckless what 

I do to spite the world.” 

But it was even more thrilling to be ad- 
mitted, after a prearranged knock at the 
back door, into the home of a woman of 
vears whose life has been one long bat- 
tle with the social order. Assured by my 
friend that I was a trustworthy person, 
or, in the vernacular, “all right,”’ she en- 
tered with the utmost spirit into the dis- 
cussion of larceny as she had practised 
it. Only a week earlier she had been re- 
leased from the Bridewell after serving 
a sentence for shoplifting, and yet her in- 
carceration—only one of a series of im- 











prisonments—had neither embittered her 
nor dampened her zest for life. She met 
my inquiries as to the hazards of the game 
with the most engaging candor. I am 
ashamed to confess that as she described 
her adventures I could understand some- 
thing of the lawless joy she found in the 
pitting of her wits against the law. She 
had lived in Chicago all her life and knew 
its every corner. The underworld was an 
open book to her; she patiently trans- 
lated for my benefit the thieves’ argot she 
employed fluently. She instructed me 
with gusto and humor in the most ap- 
proved methods of shoplifting, with warn- 
ings as to the machinery by which the 
big department stores protect themselves 
from her kind. She was equally wise as 
to the filching of purses, explaining that 
this is best done by three conspirators if 
a crowded street-car be the chosen scene 
of operations. Her own function was 
usually the gentle seizure of the purse, to 
be passed quickly back to a confederate, 
and he in turn was charged with the re- 
sponsibility of conveying it to a third 
person, who was expected to drop from 
the rear platform and escape. Having 
elucidated this delicate transaction she 
laughed gleefully and gave this explana- 
tion: “Once on a Wabash Avenue car | 
nipped a purse from a woman’s lap and 
passed it back, thinking a girl who was 
working with me was right there, but say 
—I handed it toa captain of police ! !” Her 
husband, a burglar of inferior talents, sit- 
ting listlessly in the dingy room that 
shook under the passing elevated trains, 
took a sniff of cocaine. When I professed 
interest in the proceeding she said she 
preferred the hypodermic, and thereupon 
mixed a potion for herself and thrust the 
needle into an arm much swollen from 
frequent injections. Only the other day, 
a year after this visit, I learned that she 
was again in durance, this time for an 
ingenious attempt to defraud an insur- 
ance company. 


IV 


In the field of social effort Chicago has 
long stood at the fore, and the experi- 
ments have continued until a good many 
debatable points as to method have been 
determined. Hull House and Miss Jane 
Addams are a part of American history. 
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There are those in Chicago who are scep- 
tical as to the value of much of the ma- 
chinery employed in social betterment, 
but they may be silenced effectively by a 
question as to just what the plight of the 
two and a half million would be if so 
many high-minded people had not con- 
secrated themselves to the task of trans- 
lating America into terms of service for 
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vestigia of welfare effort, or traces of the 
movements for political reform repre- 
sented in the Municipal Voters’ League, 
the Legislative League, or the City Club. 

It is admitted (grudgingly in some 
quarters) that the strengthening of the 
social fabric has carried with it an ap- 
preciable elevation of political ideals, 
though the proof of this is less impressive 





Her incarceration 


the guidance and encouragement of the 
poor and ignorant. The spirit of this 
endeavor is that expressed in Arnold’s 
lines of Goethe: 
‘*He took the suffering human race, 

He read each wound, each weakness clear; 

And struck his finger on the place 

And said: Thou ailest here and here!’ 


’ 


And when the diagnosis has been made 
some one in this city of hope is ready with 
a remedy. 

When I remarked to a Chicago alder- 
man upon the great number of agencies at 
work in Chicago for social betterment he 
said, with manifest pride: “This town is 
full of idealists!’’ What strikes the visi- 
tor is that so many of these idealists are 
practical-minded men and women, who 
devote a prodigious amount of time, ener- 
gy, and money to the promotion of social 
welfare. It is impossible to cut into a 
cross-section anywhere without finding 





. had neither embittered her nor dampened her zest for life. —Page 146. 


than we should like to have it. It is un- 
fortunately true that an individual may 
be subjected to all possible saving in- 
fluences—transformed into a clean repu- 
table being, yet continue to view his polit- . 
ical obligations as through a glass darkly. 
Nor is the average citizen of old American 
stock, who is satisfied, very often, to ac- 
cept any kind of local government so long 
as he is not personally annoyed about it, 
a wholly inspiring example to the foreign- 
born. The reformer finds it necessary to 
work coincidentally at both ends of the 
social scale. The preservation of race 
groups in Chicago’s big wards (the vote in 
these political units ranges from eight to 
thirty-six thousand), is essential to safe 
manipulation. The bosses are not inter- 
ested in the successful operation of the 
melting-pot. It is much easier for them to 
buy votes collectively from a padrone than 
to negotiate with individuals whose minds 
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have been corrupted by the teachers of 
political honesty in settlements and neigh- 
borhood houses. However, the Chicago 
bosses enjoy little tranquillity; some 
agency is constantly on their heels with 
an impudent investigation that endangers 
their best-laid devices for “ protection.” 
As a democratizing influence, impor- 
tant as a means of breaking up race af- 
filiations that facilitate the “delivery” of 
votes, Chicago has developed a type of 
recreation park that gives promise of the 
best results. The first of these were 
opened in the South Park district in 1905. 
There are now thirty-five such centres, 
which, without paralleling or infringing 
upon the work of other social agencies, 
greatly widen the arch of the city’s social 
service. These parks comprise a play- 
ground with baseball and tennis-courts, 
an outdoor swimming-pool, playgrounds 
for young children, and a field-house con- 
taining a large assembly-hall, club-rooms, 
a branch library, and shower-baths with 
locker-rooms for men and women. Skat- 
ing is offered as a winter diversion, and 
the halls may be used for dances, dramatic, 
musical, and other neighborhood enter- 
tainments. Clubs organized for the study 
of civic questions meet in these houses; 
there are special classes for the instruction 
of foreigners in the mystery of citizenship; 
and schemes of welfare work are discussed 
in the neighborhood councils that are en- 
couraged to debate municipal problems 
and to initiate new methods of social ser- 
vice. A typical centre is Dvorak Park, 
ninety-five per cent of whose patrons are 
Bohemians. Among its organizations 


. are a Bohemian Old Settlers’ Club and a 


Servant Girls’ Chorus. Colonel H. C. 
Carbaugh, of the Civil Service Board of 
South Park Commissioners, in an instruc- 
tive volume, “Human Welfare Work in 
Chicago,” calls these park centres “public 
community clearing-houses.”’ They ap- 
peal the more strongly to the neighbor- 
hoods they serve from the fact that they 
are provided by the municipality, and, 
while under careful and sympathetic 
supervision, are in a very true sense the 
property of the people. Visits are ex- 
changed by the musical, gymnastic, or 
other societies of the several communi- 
ties, with a view to promoting fellowship 
between widely separated neighborhoods. 
One has but to ask in Chicago whether 





some particular philanthropic or welfare 
work has been undertaken to be borne 
away at once to observe that very thing 
in successful operation. It is a fair state- 
ment that no one need walk the streets 
of the city hungry. Many doors stand 
ajar for the despairing. A common in- 
dictment of the churches, that they have 
neglected the practical application of 
Christianity to humanity’s needs, hardly 
lies against Chicago’s churches. The 
Protestant Episcopal Church has long 
been zealous in philanthropic and welfare 
work. Methodists, Presbyterians, and 
Baptists are conspicuously active in these 
fields. The Catholic Church in Chicago 
extends a helping hand through forty-five 
alert and well-managed agencies. The 
total disbursement of the Associated 
Jewish Charities for the year ending May, 
1916, was $593,466, and the Jewish people 
of Chicago contribute generously to social- 
welfare efforts outside their fold. The 
Young Men’s Christian Association con- 
ducts a great number of enterprises, in- 
cluding a nineteen-story hotel, built at a 
cost of $1,350,000, which affords tem- 
porary homes to the thousands of young 
men who every year seek employment in 
Chicago. This huge structure contains 
1,821 well-ventilated rooms that are 
rented at from thirty to fifty cents a day. 
The Chicago Association has twenty-nine 
widely distributed branches, offering rec- 
reation, vocational instruction, and spir- 
itual guidance. The Salvation Army 
addresses itself tirelessly to Chicago’s hu- 
man problem. Colonel Carbaugh thus 
summarizes the army’s work for the year 
ending in September, 1916: “At the 
various institutions for poor men and 
women 151,501 beds and meals were 
worked for; besides which $38,779.98 in 
cash was paid to the inmates for work 
done. To persons who were not in a posi- 
tion to work or whom it was impossible to 
supply with work, 111,354 beds and meals, 
11,330 garments and pairs of shoes, and 
123 tons of coal were given without 
charge.” 

The jaunty inquirer for historical evi- 
dences—hoary ruins “out of fashion, like 
a rusty mail in monumental mockery”— 
is silenced by the multiplicity of sentry- 
houses that mark the line of social regen- 
eration and security. Chicago is carving 
her destiny and in no small degree mould- 
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ing the future of America by these labo- 
rious processes brought to bear upon hu- 
manity itself. Perhaps the seeker in quest 
of the spirit of Chicago better serves him- 
self by sitting for an hour in a community 
centre, in a field-house, in the juvenile 
court, in one of the hundreds of places 
where the human problem is met and 
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impressive as this. A fateful Titan, brood- 
ing over a mammoth chess-board; now 
cautious in his “ moves,”’ as he shifts his 
myriad pygmies; now daring, but always 
resolute, clear-eyed, steady of hand, and 
with no thought but victory—as such a 
figure Rodin might have visualized twen- 
tieth-century Chicago. 





The melting-pot in intelligent operation. Bohemian children celebrating the Fourth of July with folk- 
dances, in the playground of Dvorak Park. 


dealt with hourly than in perusing tables 
of statistics. At every turn one is aware 
that no need, no abuse, is neglected. 

A vast, an immeasurable patience char- 
acterizes all this labor. One looks at 
Chicago’s worst slum with a sense that 
after all it is not so bad, or that at any 
rate it is not hopeless. Nothing is hope- 
less in a city where the highest reach down 
so constantly to the lowest, where the will 
to protect, to save, to lift is everywhere so 
manifest. This will, this determination is 
well calculated to communicate a certain 
awe to the investigator. No other expres- 
sion of the invincible Chicago spirit is so 
Vor. LXIII.—17 


V 


Anno Urbis Condite may not be ap- 
pended to any year in the chronicles of a 
city that has so repeatedly rebuilt itself 
and that goes cheerfully on demolishing 
yesterday’s structures to make way for 
the nobler achievements of to-morrow. 
While the immediate effect of the World’s 
Columbian Exposition of 1892-3 was to 
quicken the civic impulse and arouse Chi- 
cago to a sense of her own powers, a lasting 
and concrete result is found in the ambi- 
tion inspired by the architectural glories 
of the fair to evoke the same arts for the 
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city’s permanent beautification. The ge- 
nius of Mr. David H. Burnham, who waved 
the magic wand that summoned “pillared 
arch and sculptured dome” out of flat 
prairie and established “the White City”’ 
to live as a happy memory for many 
millions in all lands, was enlisted for the 
greater task. Without the fair as a back- 
ground the fine talents of Mr. Burnham 
and his collaborator, Mr. Edward H. 
Bennett, might never have been exercised 
upon the city. Chicago thinks in large 
terms, and being properly pleased with 
the demonstration of its ability to carry 
through an undertaking of heroic magni- 
tude it immediately sought other fields to 
conquer. The fair had hardly closed its 
doors before Mr. Burnham and Mr. Ben- 
nett were engaged by the Commercial 
Club to prepare comprehensive plans for 
the perpetuation of something of the 
charm and beauty of the fairy city as a 
permanent and predominating feature of 
Chicago. Clearly what served so well as 
a temporary matter might fill the needs of 
all time. The architects boldly attacked 
the problem of establishing as the outer 
line, the facade of the city, something dis- 
tinctive, a combination of landscape and 
architecture such as no other American 
city has ever created out of sheer pride, 
determination, and sound taste. Like the 
esthetic problems, the practical difficul- 
ties imposed by topography, commercial 
pre-emptions, and legal embarrassments 
were intrusted only to competent and 
sympathetic hands. The whole plan, 
elaborated in a handsome volume pub- 
lished in 1909, with the effects contem- 
plated happily anticipated in the colored 
drawings of Mr. Jules Guérin, fixed defi- 
nitely an ideal and goal. 

This programme was much described 
and discussed at the time of its inception, 
and I had ignorantly assumed that it had 
been neglected in the pressure of matters 
better calculated to resound in bank clear- 
ings, but I had grossly misjudged the firm- 
ness of the Chicago fibre. The death of 
Mr. Burnham left the architectural re- 
sponsibilities of the work in the very ca- 
pable hands of Mr. Bennett. The Com- 
mercial Club, an organization of highest 
intelligence and influence, steadfastly sup- 
ported the plan until it was reinforced by 
a strong public demand for its fulfilment. 
The movement has been greatly assisted 


by Mr. Charles H. Wacker, president of 
the plan commission and the author of a 
primer on the subject that is used in the 
public schools. Mr. Wacker’s vigorous 
propaganda, through the press and by 
means of illustrated lectures in school and 
neighborhood houses, has tended to the 
democratizing of what might have passed 
as a fanciful scheme of no interest to the 
great body of the people. 

With singular perversity nature vouch- 
safed the fewest possible hints to the 
artist for the embellishment of a city 
that had grown to prodigious size before 
it became conscious of its artistic defi- 
ciencies. The lake washes a flat beach, 
unbroken by any islanded bay to rest the 
eye, and the back door is level with limit- 
less prairie. There is no hill on which to 
plant an acropolis, and the Chicago River 
(transformed into a canal by clever en- 
gineering) offered little to the landscape 
architect at any stage of its history. 
However, the distribution of parks is 
excellent, and they are among the hand- 
somest in the world. These, looped to- 
gether by more than eighty miles of splen- 
did boulevards, afford four thousand acres 
of open space. The early pre-emption of 
the lake front by railroad-tracks added 
to the embarrassments of the artist, but 
the plan devised by Messrs. Burnham and 
Bennett conceals them by a broadening 
of Grant Park that cannot fail to produce 
an effect of distinction and charm. Chi- 
cago has a playful habit of driving the 
lake back at will, and the saltless sea is 
now destined for a further recession. 
When the prodigious labors involved in 
the plan are completed it may be con- 
templated across green esplanades, broken 
by lagoons; peristyles and statuary will 
be a feature of the transformed landscape. 
The Field Museum now building is archi- 
tecturally consonant with the general 
plan; a new art museum and other build- 
ings are promised that will add to the 
variety and picturesqueness of the whole. 
With Michigan Avenue widened and 
brought into harmony with Grant Park, 
thus extended and beautified and carried 
across the river northward to a point de- 
fined at present by the old water-tower 
(one of Chicago’s few antiquities), land- 
scape architecture will have set a new 
mark in America. The congestion of 
north and south bound traffic on Michi- 








Drawn by Walter Tittle. 


Banquet given for the National Institute of Arts and Letters. 


The citizens spread for the members, who came largely from the East, a royal banquet in the Sculpture Hall! of the Institute. 
—Page 162, 
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gan Avenue will be relieved by a double- 
decked bridge, making possible the clas- 
sification of traffic and the exclusion of 
heavy vehicles from the main thorough- 
fare. All this is promised very soon, now 
that necessary legislation and legal de- 
cisions are clearing the way. The estab- 
lishment of a:civic centre, with a grouping 
of.public bujldings that would make pos- 
sibte'further combinations in keeping with 
those that are to lure the eye at the-lake- 
side, is contemplated, but may be left for 
another generation to accomplish. 
Chicago’s absorption in social service 
and well-planned devices for taking away 
the reproach of its ugliness is not at the 
expense of the grave problems presented 
by its politics. Here again the inquirer 
is confronted by a formidable array of 
citizens, effectively organized, who are 
bent upon making Chicago a safe place 
for democracy. That Chicago shall be 
the best-governed city in America is the 
aspiration of great numbers of men and 
women, and one is struck once more not 
merely by the energy expended in these 
matters but by the thoroughness and far- 
sightedness of the efforts for political 
bettérment. Illinois wields so great an 
influence in national affairs that strictly 
municipal questions suffer in Chicago as 
in every other American city where the 
necessities of partisan politics constantly 
obscure local issues. The politics of Chi- 
cago is bewilderingly complicated by the 
complexity of its governmental machinery. 
It is staggering to find that the city has 
not one but, in effect, twenty-two distinct 
governing agencies, all intrusted with the 
taxing power! These include the city of 
Chicago, a board of education, a library 
board, the Municipal Tuberculosis Sani- 
tarium, the county government of Cook 
County, the sanitary district of Chicago, 
and sixteen separate boards of park com- 
missioners. The interests represented in 
these organizations are, of course, iden- 
tical in so far as the tax-paying citizen is 
concerned. An exhaustive report of the 
Chicago Bureau of Public Efficiency pub- 
lished in January, 1917, reaches the con- 
clusion that “this community is poorly 
served by its hodgepodge of irresponsible 
governing agencies, not only independent 
of one another but often pulling and haul- 
ing at cross-purposes. A single governing 
agency, in which should be centred all the 





local administrative and legislative func- 
tions of the community, but directly re- 
sponsible to the voters, would be able to 
render services which existing agencies 
could not perform nearly so well, if at all, 
even if directed by officials of exceptional 
ability. The present system, however, 
instead of attracting to public employ- 
ment men of exceptional ability, tends to 
keep them out, with the result that the 
places are left at the disposal of partisan- 
spoils political leaders.” 

The waste entailed by this multiplica- 
tion of agencies and resulting diffusion of 
power and responsibility is illustrated by 
the number of occasions on which the 
citizen is called upon to register and vote. 
The election expenses of Chicago and 
Cook County for 1916 were more than 
two million dollars, an increase of one 
hundred per cent in four years. This does 
not, of course, take account of the great 
sums expended by candidates and party 
organizations, or the waste caused by the 
frequent interruptions to normal busi- 
ness. Chicago’s calendar of election 
events for 1918 includes opportunities for 
registration in February, March, August, 
and October; city primaries in February; 
general primaries in September; a city 
election in April; and a general election in 
November. 

Under the plan of unified government 
proposed by the Bureau of Efficiency 
there would be but three regular elections 
in each four-year period, two biennial 
elections for national and State officials, 
and one combined municipal and judicial 
election. A consolidation and reform of 
the judicial machinery of Cook County 
and Chicago is urged by the bureau, 
which complains that the five county 
courts and the municipal court of Chi- 
cago, whose functions are largely concur- 
rent, cost annually two and a quarter 
million. There are six separate clerks’ 
offices and a small army of deputy sher- 
iffs and bailiffs to serve these courts, 
with an evident paralleling of labor. 
While the city and county expend nearly 
a million dollars annually for legal ser- 
vices, this is not the whole item, for the 
library board, the board of education, and 
committees of the city council may, on 
occasion, employ special counsel. 

The policing of so large a city, whose 
very geographical position makes it a con- 
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Busiest wholesale market in the world, South Water Street. 











venient way station for criminals of every 
sort, where so many races are to be dealt 
with, and where the existing form of 
municipal government keeps politics con- 
stantly to the fore, is beset with well-nigh 
insuperable obstacles. Last year the po- 
lice department passed through a fierce 
storm with what seems to be a result- 
ing improvement in conditions. An in- 
vestigator of the Committee of Fifteen, a 
citizens’ organization, declared in May, 
1917, that ten per cent of the men on 
the police force are “inherently crooked 
and ought to be driven from the depart- 
ment.” To which a police official re- 
torted that for every crooked policeman 
there are 500 crooked citizens, an ill-tem- 
pered aspersion too shocking for accep- 
tance. The Chicago Daily News Almanac 
records 114,625 arrests in 1915. Half of 
the total are set down as Americans; 
there were 9,508 negroes, 4,739 Germans, 
2,144 Greeks, 7,644 Polanders, 5,577 Rus- 
sians, 2,981 Italians, and 2,565 Irish. In 
that year there were 194 murders—35 
fewer thanin 1914. Comparisons in such 
matters are not profitable but it may be 
interesting to note that in 1915 there were 
222 murders in New York; 244 in 1914; 
265 in 1913. Over 3,000 keepers and in- 
mates of Chicago gaming-houses were ar- 
rested in 1915. The cost of the police 
department is in excess of $7,000,000o—an 
amount just about balanced by the license 
fee paid by the city’s seven thousand 
saloons. Until recently the State law 
closing saloons on Sunday was ignored, 
but last year the city police department 
undertook to enforce it, with (to the casual 
eye) a considerable degree of success. 
The report of the Bureau of Efficiency 
recommends the consolidation of the ex- 
isting governing agencies into a single 
government headed by an executive of the 
city-manager type. Instead of a politi- 
cal mayor elected by popular vote the 
office would be filled by the city council 
for an indefinite tenure. The incumbent 
would be the executive officer of the coun- 
cil and he might be given a seat in that 
body without a vote. The council would 
be free to go outside the city if necessary 
in its search for a competent mayor under 
this council-manager plan. One has but 
to read the Chicago newspapers to be 
satisfied that some such change as here 
e VoL. LXIII.—18 
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indicated is essential to the wise and eco- 
nomical government of the city. Battles 
between the mayor and the council, up- 
heavals in one city department or another 
occur constantly with a serious loss of mu- 
nicipal dignity. Last year the shaking up 
in the police department had hardly faded 
from the head-lines than the city’s school 
system, a frequent storm-centre, caught 
the limelight. The schools are managed 
by a board of trustees appointed by the 
mayor. On a day last spring (1917) the 
board met and discharged the superin- 
tendent of schools (though retaining him 
temporarily), and, if we may believe the 
news columns of the Chicago Tribune, 
“‘Chicago’s mayor was roped, thrown, and 
tied so rapidly that the crowd gasped, 
laughed, and broke into a cheer almost in 
one moment.” I mention this episode, 
which was followed in a few weeks by the 
reinstatement of the superintendent with 
an increase of salary, as justifying the de- 
mand for a form of government that will 
perform its functions decently and in or- 
der and without constant disturbances of 
the public service that result only in the 
encouragement of incompetence. 

The politicians will not relinquish so 
big a prize without a struggle; but one 
turns from the dark side of the picture 
to admire the many hopeful, persistent 
agencies that are addressing themselves 
to the correction of these evils. The best 
talents of the city are devoted to just 
these things. The trustees of the Bureau 
of Public Efficiency are Julius Rosenwald, 
Alfred L. Baker, Onward Bates, George 
G. Tunnell, Walter L. Fisher, Victor El- 
ting, Allen B. Pond, and Frank I. Moul- 
ton, whose names are worthy of all honor 
as typical of Chicago’s most successful 
and public-spirited citizens. The City 
Club, with a membership of 2,400 is a 
wide-awake organization whose 27 civic 
committees, enlisting the services of 500 
members, are constantly studying munic- 
ipal questions, instituting inquiries, and 
initiating “‘movements”’ well calculated 
to annoy and alarm the powers that prey. 

Space that I had reserved for some note 
of Chicago’s industries, the vastness of 
the stock-yards, the great totals in beasts 
and dollars represented in the meat-pack- 
ing business, the lake and railroad ton- 
nage, and like matters, shrinks under 
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pressure of what seem, on the whole, to be 
things of greater interest and significance. 
That the total receipts of live stock for 
one year exceeded 14,000,000 with a cash 
value of $370,938,156 strikes me as less 
impressive than the fact that a few miles 
distant exists an art institute, visited 
in 1916 by 922,310 persons, and an art 
school that affords capable instruction 
to approximately 3,000 students annu- 
ally. Every encouragement is extended 
to these pupils, nor is the artist, once 
launched upon his career, neglected by 
the community. The city provides, 
through a Commission for the Encourage- 
ment of Local Art, for the purchase of 
paintings by Chicago artists. There are 
a variety of private organizations that 
extend a helping hand to the tyro, and 
lectures and concerts are abundantly pro- 
vided. A few years ago the National In- 
stitute of Arts and Letters met for the 
first time in Chicago. It must have been 
with a certain humor that the citizens 
spread for the members, who came largely 
from the East, a royal banquet in the 
Sculpture Hall of the Institute, as though 
to present Donatello and Verrocchio as 
the real hosts of the occasion. It is by 
such manifestations that Chicago is prone 
to stifle the charge of philistinism. 

With a noteworthy absence of self-con- 
sciousness, Chicago assimilates a great 
deal of music. The symphony orchestra, 
founded by Theodore Thomas and con- 
ducted since his death by Frederic Stock, 
offers a series of twenty-eight concerts a 
year. Eight thousand contributors made 
possible the building of Symphony Hall, 
the orchestra’s home. Boston is not more 
addicted to symphonies than Chicago. 
Indeed, on afternoons when concerts are 
scheduled the agitations of the musically 
minded in popular refectories, the pres- 
ence in Michigan Avenue of suburban 
young women, whom one identifies at 
sight as devotees of Bach and Brahms, 
suggest similar scenes that are a part of 
the life of Boston. The luxury of grand 
opera is offered for ten weeks every winter 
by singers of first distinction. Literature 
too is much to the fore in Chicago, but I 
shall escape from the task of enumerat- 
ing its many practitioners by pleading 
that only a volume would do justice to 
the subject. The contributors to Mr. 
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Bert Leston Taylor’s “Line o’ Type”’ 
column in the Tribune testify daily to the 
prevalence of the poetic impulse within 
the city and of an alert, mustang, critical 
spirit. Poetry, a magazine devoted solely 
to verse, is the encouraging friend of all 
who notch the sacred reed. Chicago is 
the home of The Dial, a critical journal 
devoted to the best interests of literature. 
Reverence for the arts is manifested also in 
Chicago’s newspapers, and the criticism of 
the drama, music, and art in the Chicago 
press is notably sound and discriminating. 
Every weakness and every element of 
strength in democracy, as we are experi- 
menting with it, has definite and concrete 
presentment in Chicago. In the trying 
months preceding and following the dec- 
laration of war with Germany the city 
repeatedly asserted its intense patriotism. 
The predominating foreign-born popula- 
tion is German, yet once the die was cast 
these citizens were found, except in neg- 
ligible instances, supporting the Ameri- 
can cause as loyally as their neighbors. 
The city’s patriotic ardor was expressed 
repeatedly in popular demonstrations— 
beginning with a preparedness parade in 
June, 1916, in which 150,000 persons par- 
ticipated; in public gatherings designed 
to unify sentiment, not least noteworthy 
of these being the meeting in the stock- 
yards pavilion last May, when 12,000 
people greeted Colonel Roosevelt. The 
visit of M. Viviani and Field Marshal 
Joffre gave the city another opportunity 
to manifest its support of the Allies’ 
cause. Every responsibility entailed by 
America’s entrance into the war was met 
with an enthusiasm so hearty that the 
Chicago press was to be pardoned for 
indulging in ironic flings at the East, 
which had been gloomily apprehensive 
as to the attitude of the Middle West. 
The flag flies no more blithely or secure- 
ly anywhere in America than in the great 
city that lies at the northern edge of the 
prairies that gave Lincoln to be the savior 
of the nation. Those continuing experi- 
ments and that struggle for perfection that 
are the task of democracy have here their 
fullest manifestation, and the knowledge 
that these processes and undertakings are 
nobly guided must be a stimulus and an in- 
spiration to all who have at heart the best 
that may be sought and won for America. 


’ will appear in the March number. ] * 
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By Gordon Arthur Smith 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY FREDERIC DORR STEELE 


EM Ree it room was on the attic 
Les =} floor, a bare, cold little 
room wedged into the angle 
BAT MJ formed by the mansard 
SB roof. The one window that 

_ it boasted was round—eil- 
de-beuf, the French call it—and stared, 
like an unwinking Cyclops, across the 
rue Clotilde at the Panthéon. At pres- 
ent it was securely shut, lest some gust 
of wind from the February night should 
steal in to flicker the candles. There were 
two candles—one at the head of the bed, 
the other at the foot. 

Near the window was a wash-stand on 
which stood a tin pitcher and basin and 
a cracked glass decanter yellowed by long 
service. Against the wall opposite the 
bed was a spindle-legged table covered 
with} a red-checked cloth and littered 
with cheap toilet articles—a brush, a 
comb, a button-hook, a tray of hairpins, 
powder, a half-used rouge-stick. On the 
same wall, from a row of hooks, hung a 
blue-serge skirt and jacket, a stained, rose- 
colored chiffon dress, a plaid petticoat, 
and a black cloak with some shabby fur at 
the collar. Then there was a chest of 
drawers, unpainted, lacking one caster, 
and two of the glass knobs that should 
have served as handles. No other furni- 
ture except the bed and the two chairs by 
the bed. 

On the chairs sat two nuns, calm, mo- 
tionless, in their black robes. It would 
have been difficult to guess their ages: 
one was old; the other not so old; but 
both had ruddy cheeks and serene eyes. 
The elder, Soeur Cécile, was praying over 
her rosary; the younger—perhaps because 
she was the younger—was gazing compas- 
sionately at the figure on the bed; and on 
the bed, her arms folded across her breast, 
a crucifix of ebony and ivory in her fingers, 
peaceful in death as she had not been in 
life, lay Colette. ... That was all— 
only Colette. 


by 


“La pauvre petite,’ sighed the younger 
sister; “‘she has suffered much.”’ 

Sceur Cécile completed her prayer be- 
fore she replied. “ Et lux perpetua luceat 
ea. Requiescat in pace. Amen.” 

Then—‘“She suffers no more,” she 
said. 

“Tt seems always bitter when death 
comes to one so young,” whispered Sceur 
Marie-Madeleine. 

“Tt is not death,” answered Sceur 
Cécile—“‘it is the beginning of eternal 
life.” 

“Of course,” said the other quickly. 

“But look, see how beautiful she 
is—even like that, with her tired eyes 
closed and the color all gone from her lips 
and cheeks. It is only her hair that 
lives.” 

“And her soul,”’ added Sceur Cécile re- 
provingly. 

“Yes, and her soul,” agreed Sceur 
Marie-Madeleine. 

“Let us pray that she walks with God,” 
said the elder sister. 

“Ah, surely she walks with God! Do 
we not know that she loved much, and 
therefore shall not much be forgiven 
her?” 

“We know that she loved much, but we 
do not know that she loved wisely,” re- 
plied Sceur Cécile with a trace of sever- 
ity. 

“Wisely!” began Soeur Marie-Made- 
leine, and stopped, abashed. She was 
silent for a moment, fingering the crucifix 
at her breast. Then she said: “ You will 
write the letter, Soeur Cécile—or I?” 

“Tt makes no difference. Either of us.’ 

“You have the address?” 

““Yes,”’ answered Sceur Cécile, and she 
drew from her robe a folded sheet of 
paper. ‘ Paul Androuet,” she read, “ser- 
geant 17—th regiment, 8th battalion, 3d 
company, postal sector 92.” 

“That,” interrupted the other, “is at 
Verdun. I know, because at the hospital 
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I attended a dlessé who had but recently 
returned from there. It is a post of great 
danger. Oh, Sceur Cécile, I fear for her 
Paul! Do you suppose she watches him 
now—from where she is?” 

She bent over and smoothed back the 
dark hair from Colette’s forehead. 

“Poor little Colette,” she whispered; 
“how much you know now of all the 
things of which we know nothing! Your 
eyes are closed, Colette, and yet you see 
far more than we.... Had you not 
better begin the letter, Soeur Cécile? 
You remember how urgent she was about 
” 

Sceur Cécile nodded, rose from her 
chair, and commenced to search in the 
drawer of the dressing-table. 

“Here is paper and pencil,” she said at 
length. “It will do. ... What shall I 

say—how shall I begin?” 

Sceur Marie-Madeleine hesitated. 

“T think,” she said finally, “that it is 
well to be quite simple. Tell him that she 
is dead, and tell him how she died—call- 
ing his name. And tell him that strange 
thing that she said just before she died. 
You remember? ‘Write to him,’ she said, 
‘and say that I will be with him when he 
needs me the most.’ ” 

“But,” objected Sceur Cécile, “when 
she said that she was delirious from the 
fever.” 

“Nevertheless it was her request—her 
last request. Surely we may not ignore 
a 

Sceur Cécile shook her head dubiously 
but complied. 

“There,” she said; “and now it is fin- 
ished. I am glad, for such a letter is not 

cheerful to write.” 

’ “Nor to read,” murmured Sceur Marie- 
Madeleine. 

“T will put it in the post on my way 
back to the hospital. You will be all 
right here alone to-night?” 

“Yes,” answered Sceur Marie-Made- 
leine. 

“The candles are low, but there are 
more in the drawer when it becomes time 
to renew them. And the woman down- 
stairs—the concierge’s wife—promised to 
bring you up some supper. It is now six 
o’clock, so she should come shortly. You 
will not be afraid?” 

“What is there to fear?” answered 
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Sceur Marie-Madeleine. “It is not the 
first time I have watched over the 
dead.”’ 

“Then, good night, my sister.”’ 


“Good night. Do not forget the let- 
ter.” 

“Assuredly not. I have it here in my 
robe.” 


Soeur Cécile knelt for an instant by the 
bed, crossed herself, rose to her feet, and, 
treading quietly lest she disturb the dead, 
left Sceur Marie-Madeleine alone in the 
room. The flames of the two candles 
flickered violently with the opening and 
closing of the door, and a fold of the sheet 
flapped in the draft. Then all was quiet 
once more. 


Il 


Sa@ur CEcILE posted the letter, but it 
was destined never to reach Sergeant 
Paul Androuet; for at six o’clock Paul, 
with a white bandage around his head, 
was on a train for Paris. That afternoon 
there had been an attack against a Ger- 
man trench in which the 17—th infantry 
played a prominent and heroic réle. The 
trench had been captured, but it had been 
a red victory and many of the 17—th did 
not live to be decorated. Sergeant An- 
drouet, more fortunate, was promised a 
citation in the reports, for “indomitable 
courage and conspicuous gallantry in ac- 
tion.” But, as if to counterbalance the 
stroke of fortune, a stray piece of shrapnel 
had hit him on the side of the head long 
after the trench had been won. 

Protesting, he had been led to the 
dressing-station in the rear, the bit of 
shrapnel had been extracted and his head 
bound up. It chanced that his colonel 
was in the station at the time. 

“Tt is a nasty cut that you have, my 
friend,” said the colonel. 

“TI do not worry,” answered Paul. 
“They have not got me yet.” 

“You did well to-day,” continued the 
colonel. “How long have you been at the 
front?” 

“Eighteen months, I think,” said Paul. 

“Ah! Since the beginning of the war, 
then?” 

“Ves, my colonel.” 

“And does the prospect of the hospital 
delight you?” 
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** How shall I begin?” 


manded the colonel, turning to the sur- 
geon who had performed the operation. 

“A week—two weeks. It is difficult to 
prophesy concerning a wound in the 
head.” 

“Precisely,” agreed the colonel. “Now, 
Sergeant Androuet, where do you live— 
where is your home?” 

“Tn Paris,” answered Paul. 

Vor. LXIII.—19 
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than in the hospital. It is I who know it. 
Au revoir, my friend.” 

“Au revoir, mon colonel, et merci,” 
said Sergeant Androuet, and, the band- 
aging being completed, he stood up and 
saluted. 

He said to himself: “I must be calm. 
I must control myself. Otherwise I shall 
be a baby and cry.” But he found that 
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he was strangely weak, and in spite of 
himself the ignominious tears came into 
his eyes. The colonel, seeing what was 
amiss, turned abruptly on his heel and 
left the room. The surgeon, with a sym- 
pathetic pat on the shoulder, said: 

“There, my boy, runalong. That train 
to Paris will seem to travel slowly, hein? 
Journeys are long when there is some one 
waiting for one at the end.” 

Paul smiled vaguely. “Yes,” he fal- 
tered—“yes, you are right... .” Then 
he added in a whisper: “Colette, she will 
be waiting—yes, assuredly she will be 
waiting.” 

He staggered dizzily from the dressing- 
station. His head pained him—a dull, 
rhythmical, pounding pain that kept time 
to the beat of the pulses in his temples. 
The ground seemed not quite steady un- 
der his feet. 

“T must appear to be perfectly well,” 
he reflected; ‘otherwise they will not let 
me go. They will send me to the hospi- 
tal and then I shall not see Colette. Of 
course, there is really nothing the matter 
with me—only a touch of fever, perhaps, 
from the wound. It will pass in the 
air.” 

Ahead of him was a two-mile walk to 
the railway station—a walk at first across 
shell-pitted country and then along a road 
which the German artillery did not neg- 
lect. Fortunately a passing ambulance 
caught him up on this road and offered 
him a lift. He sat hunched up on the 
floor of the driver’s seat, glad of the 
opportunity to rest his head in his 
hands. 

“You go to the base hospital ?”’ queried 
the driver. 

“No,” answered Sergeant Androuet— 
“No. I go home. I go home—to Co- 
lette.” 

“Veinard !”’ said the driver envious- 
ly. ‘‘How long leave of absence did they 
give you?” 

“Two weeks.” 

“H’m. Two weeks? Well, my friend, 
in case you can during those two weeks 
spare a minute from your Colette, will 
you render me a service?” 

“But yes.” 

“In the rue Taitbout there lives a 
little woman called Blanche—Blanche 
Dorain. Will you go to her some day and 





merely say that Henri is well and—ah, 
zut, you know what to say! What you 
would have me say to your Colette were 
I in your place. Will you do that?” 

“Ves—certainly—I understand.” 

“ Merci, mon vieux. ‘That will give me 
great pleasure—and her too, perhaps. 
Sapristi, one is not always certain. .. . 
Here we are at the station. Good God, 
how content I should be to be going to 
Paris with you! A little dinner at the 
Taverne Tourtel, hein, and two good 
seats in the balcony of the Olympia! 
Like that one lives. Ah, well, when this 
sacred war is over... Au revoir, mon 
vieux. Bonne chance !” 

The train for Paris was already made 
up and was on the point of leaving; but 
Sergeant Androuet managed to find him- 
self a seat in a compartment of the third 
class, between a priest and a poilu, who, 
like Paul himself, was returning home 
on a furlough. God knows, had it been 
necessary, Paul would have lain uncom- 
plainingly on the floor. Paris and Co- 
lette and two weeks of blessed rest! He 
closed his eyes that he might the better 
conjure up her face. He had the feeling 
that if he thought of nothing but her the 
pain in his head would be soothed and the 
everlasting throbbing cease, as, of course, 
it was going to cease when actually she 
should lay her cool hands across his 
brow. Her cool hands—her cool, gentle, 
caressing hands! And her eyes that, 
when he was with her, followed him anx- 
iously, as if eager to anticipate his every 
desire. No one had ever cared for him 
like that before; no one, he thought, had 
ever been loved as he was loved by Co- 
lette. The knowledge of it had given him 
confidence, had caused him te hold his 
head high, had made a man out of him 
who was yet a boy. 

The train stopped with a cruel jerk and 
he lifted his head and opened his eyes. 
He found that, for some reason or other 
his vision was blurred, as if he were look- 
ing through field-glasses that were not in 
focus. 

“Tt is the: fever,” he reflected, and 
passed a surreptitious hand across his eyes 
in a vain attempt to clear them. Then, 
for he was still fearful to appear ill, he 
turned and addressed the priest as cheer- 
fully as possible. 
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“Do you know when we may expect to “Yes,” answered Paul, “I have not 
arrive at Paris?” he asked. been home in eighteen months—and there 
The priest smiled slightly. is Colette.” 











“It is a nasty cut that you have, my friend,” said the colonel.—Page 164. 


“That,” he said, “is in the hands of “Your wife?” inquired the priest sym- 
God. Also it depends on how often we pathetically. 
have to stop to allow troop trains to pass = Paul flushed. How senseless of him to 
on their way to the front. You are im- have blurted out her name to strangers! 
patient ?” What business, after all, was it of theirs? 
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“She is to be my wife,” he answered 
very proudly. 

“Excellent! Permit me to felicitate 
you, my son. She will be rejoiced to see 
you; and I am certain that that head of 
yours will heal more rapidly when it is 
she who does the bandaging. We French 
need God and a woman. When we be- 
lieve in both we become heroic.” 

The train started again, and Paul, mak- 
ing himself as comfortable as he could, 
closed his eyes and slept. Sheer physical 
fatigue had conquered the feverish wake- 
fulness of his mind. But from time to 
time his lips moved in his sleep and the 
priest and the poilu heard him whisper: 
“Colette!” And the priest and the poilu 
looked at each other and, understanding, 
smiled in sympathy. 


Ill 


THE train came clicking over the 
switches into the Gare de |’Est at about 
half past eleven that night. Neither the 
cessation of motion nor the unwonted 
clamor that poured in at the opening of 
the compartment-door, sufficed to rouse 
Sergeant Androuet from his heavy sleep. 
So the priest finally shook him gently by 
the arm. 

“We are in Paris, my son,”’ said he. 

Paul opened vague, bewildered eyes. 

“Ts it already the hour of the attack?” 
he muttered. 

“No, no,” the priest reassured him. 
“Do you not know where you are? You 
are in Paris, where there is no more fight- 
ing. You have only to rest.” 

“Oh,” said Paul. “I ask pardon. I 
forgot.” 

Then, as memory came back to him, he 
started eagerly to his feet, the glow of an- 
ticipation in his face. 

“To be sure,” he said happily, “to be 
sure! Iremember now. Weare in Paris! 
Ah, mon pére, that is wonderful, is it not?” 

But his very eagerness served to delay 
his departure, for, as he stood erect, a 
great wave of dizziness swept over him 
and he was forced to clutch at the priest 
for support. 

“‘ Doucement, doucement,” said the lat- 
ter, and eased him into the seat. “You 
must not be in too great haste. Remem- 
ber, you have two weeks.” 





“T am better now,” said Paul after an 
interval. “It is my head that plays me 
queer tricks.” 

“Take my arm, then, down the plat- 
form, and we shall see how you are when 
you reach the street. Are you expecting 
any one to meet you? No?” 

“No. I did not have time to inform 
Colette. It was so unexpected, my de- 
parture. ... But she will be at home, 
waiting for me. Come, mon pére, let us 
walk faster. She will be waiting.” 

They came out of the station to the 
Place de Strasbourg, unlighted save by 
a thin moon and a dozen stars. The air 
was cold and heavy, and filled with that 
indefinable scent of the city. 

“The good Paris air,” said Paul, 
breathing deep. “Already I am well. 
You have been very kind, mon pére, but 
now, you see, I am quite myself again. I 
go to the Panthéon district. Do you 
come my way?” 

The priest shook his head. 

“No,” he replied dubiously, “I go to- 
ward Les Batignolles. But you are sure 
you need no further help?” 

Paul laughed—overexcitedly, perhaps 
a little wildly—and raised his arms in tri- 
umph. 

“Help?” he echoed. “Do you not see 
that Iam strong! And in a while I shall 
be twice as strong—for I go to see Co- 
lette.” 

“Then,” said the priest, “adieu. And- 
may God bless you both.” 

“He will,” answered Paul. 

They parted, Paul following the Boule- 
vard de Strasbourg and the priest strik- 
ing off at the Boulevard de Magenta. 

The streets were almost deserted—the 
desolate, hushed streets of a sleeping city. 
But an occasional search-light flashed a 
strip of gold across the sky to prove that 
there were some who did not sleep. Ina 
near-by courtyard a cat screamed hor- 
ribly, like a child crying in pain. At the 
sound Paul stopped, his knees shaking, all 
his vaunted strength gone from him. 

“Nerves,” he murmured—‘“nerves. I 
must not Jet that happen again. I am 
foolish. I, who have slept while the 
Boches turned loose all their artillery, I 
start and tremble because a.cat howls in 
the night. . . . Ah, now when my heart 
starts to beat again the pain comes back 
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When he reached the Seine he was exhausted. He paused on the Quai . . . —Page 170. 


in my head. That is annoying; I had 
thought myself rid of it.” 

He was not rid of it. His head burned 
as if some devil had bandaged it with a 
fillet of hot steel. With an effort he re- 
sumed his march, now on the Boulevard 


de Sebastopol. In the Place des Arts et 
Métiers an agent de police eyed him sus- 
piciously and then demanded his name 
and regiment and a look at his fur- 
lough. 
“You are out late, my friend,” he said, 
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when these formalities had been com- 
pleted. 

“Yes,” answered Paul, “I am late. 
You will pardon me if I hurry along.” 

When he reached the Seine he was ex- 
hausted. He paused on the Quai and, 
leaning his elbows on the stone balus- 
trade, put his face in his hands. His 
hands were very cold; or was it his face 
that was very hot? 

Looking across at the Ile de la Cité, he 
saw lights glowing dimly through the 
stained-glass windows of Notre-Dame. 

“T will go in and rest awhile,” he said. 
“‘Otherwise I shall never be able to reach 
the rue Clotilde and Colette.” And then 
he remembered the day on which he had 
been called to the colors, when he and 
Colette had knelt in the cathedral, he en- 
thusiastic and confident and heroic in 
scarlet and blue, and she—well, she had, 
in spite of herself, not been able to share 
all his confidence, and he had caught her 
crying, silently and secretly. . . . 

It happened that midnight mass was 
being celebrated in Notre-Dame—a quiet, 
solemn mass, attended mostly by soldiers 
in uniform and by women in black. Ser- 
geant Androuet, with a stained bandage 
around his head, and his olive-green uni- 
form caked with mud, did not find him- 
self out of place in that congregation. He 
fell into a seat at the back of the church, 
near the Porte de la Vierge. Gradually 
the heavy odor of the incense and the 
monotonous chanting of the priests ex- 
erted their soothing effects; a great drow- 
siness came upon him, the lights grew dim 
through his half-closed eyes, his head sank 
forward, his arms relaxed and drooped to 
his sides, and he fell into a deep sleep—a 
sleep so profound and so deep that it was 
akin to death... . 

He did not know how long it was before 
he was aroused by a hand on his shoulder. 
He looked up, rubbing his blurred eyes. 
The cathedral was in darkness, save for 
the lights on the altar, and empty, save 
for a few women who had remained in the 
dim corners to pray. 

Once more the hand pressed his shoul- 
der, and he got painfully to his feet. 
Then he realized that it was a woman who 
had aroused him; then, peering more ea- 
gerly into her face, he knew that it was 
Colette. 


“Come, Paul,” she said, “the mass is 
over and we will go home.” 

“Colette!” he whispered—“Colette !” 

“Yes,” she said, “it is I—it is Colette, 
come to fetch you home.” And she drew 
his arm through hers and led him, totter- 
ing and dazed, to the door. At the font 
she halted, dipped her hand in the holy 
water and offered it to him. He touched 
his fingers to it and crossed himself. 

“Theré,” she said, “that is well done.” 

Unconsciously he paused, that she 
might perform the act for herself; but 
she shook her head at him, smiling a 
little. 

“No,” she said quietly—‘‘for me it is 
too late.” 

They went out and down the steps. 

The night had cleared, the wind had 
subsided, and as Paul looked up he saw 
the stars reeling in the sky. 

“T am very tired,” he said plaintively, 
like a child. ~“‘I have been a little wound- 
ed, Colette, and I am very tired. I want 
so much to rest.” 

“Tt is not far, now,” she reassured 
him, “and when we arrive you shall 
rest.” 

‘*It will be good to rest,’’ he 
sighed. . . . 

Slowly, with great difficulty, they pro- 
ceeded, he leaning heavily on her, she sup- 
porting him with what seemed superhu- 
man strength. 

They crossed the Boulevard Saint Ger- 
main at the Place Maubert. They met no 
living thing. They were so alone that 
they might have been crossing a desert— 
a desert flanked by grim, gray walls. 

“It is not gay, your Paris,” said Ser- 
geant Androuet. And he repeated: “It 
is not gay. Is it that every one is 
dead?” 

“Not every one,” she answered. 

“You are still in the rue Clotilde?” 

She hesitated, but he did not notice her 
hesitation. Then she said: “Yes, you 
will find me in the rue Clotilde.” 

“ Alone?” he inquired. 

She shook her head. 

“There is a sister with me—Sceur Ma- 
rie-Madeleine.” 

“You have missed me, Colette—much ? 
—a little?” 

“Much. But I shall be alone no 
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IV 


At half past twelve that night Sceur 
Marie-Madeleine rose from Colette’s bed- 
side to renew the candles which had for 
the second time burned down to their 
sockets. She was weary from the long 
watch; and more than once her eyes had 
drooped over the missal, and for a space 
she had thought pityingly of the dead 
girl over whom she was watching. She 
felt le bon Dieu would be very kind to 
Colette. 

When she had substituted the long can- 
dies for those that had burned low and 
had resumed her chair, she heard the con- 
cierge’s bell ring through the quiet house. 
Presently, she heard the click of the open- 
ing door—then a short silence. Then la- 
boring footsteps on the stairs. She won- 
dered a little that any lodger should be 
returning so late at night, for at that hour 
the authorities did not encourage people 
to be abroad who had no business to be. 

The footsteps continued to ascend, 
gropingly, unsteadily—the footsteps, per- 
haps, of a drunken man. Sceur Marie- 


Recompense 


Madeleine opened her missal with a sigh. 
Then hastily she put the book aside. The 
lodger had lurched to the door and was 
fumbling with the knob. She must pre- 
vent his entrance at any cost—it would be 
sacrilege in this room of the dead... . 

Before she could intervene the door 
opened and a man reeled in—a man in 
uniform, with a bandage about his head; 
a young man, not unhandsome; a young 
man with glazed eyes and burning cheeks. 

“You must not enter—” she began, 
and pointed to the bed. 

Those dim eyes of his followed the di- 
rection of her hand. The man halted, 
drew himself up with his back against the 
wall, stood there an instant, erect, star- 
ing. 

Then he held out his arms toward the 
dead girl. 

“Colette!” he cried—‘Colette! I am 
going home to see you!” 

He fell to his knees, his arms sprawled 
across the coverlet. His body shook with 
the pain of breathing. Then, quietly, he 
slipped to the floor and the pain of breath- 
ing ceased. 





RECOMPENSE 
By Grace Noll Crowell 


I NEVER have had a look at the sea, 

I who would love it so. 

I never have watched from the surf-drenched shore 
The brave ships come and go. 

I do not’ know how the silent tides 

Unfailingly ebb and flow. 


But God who is wise to His children’s needs 
Gives me the wide, low plain, 

He gives me the wondrous, whispering grass, 
The kildee’s sweet refrain, 

And my reed-fringed pools are myriad seas 
After the last long rain. 


I never have been where the mountains stand 
Majestic,—aloof,—apart, 

But nightly the infinite star-crowned heights 
Speak to my waiting heart, 

And mine are the winds that are mountain-born, 


And of seas they are a part. 
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A RUNAWAY WOMAN 


BY LOUIS DODGE 


Author of ** Bonnie May,”’ 
IV 
AN UNWELCOME GUEST 


YAN the road the next mor- 
3} ning Susan stopped ab- 
ruptly and winked rapidly, 
angrily. There were tears 
in her eyes again. More- 
over, she was in an abnor- 
mal state which she could only vaguely 
comprehend. She wondered more defi- 
nitely than at any previous time where 
she was trying to go—what she was trying 
todo. And, of course, this sort of specu- 
lation was disquieting. 

Something had vanished from her mind, 
from her purpose. She had been con- 
tent—almost happy—stolidly to forge 
ahead during the first days of her flight. 
Now she suddenly realized that she had 
had no really definite intention from the 
beginning, and the discovery amazed her. 

She had the disquieting sense of being 
partly awakened to sounds she had never 
heard before, to activities which lay en- 
tirely outside her previous experiences. 
For example, her singing last night! It 
seemed incredible that she should have 
tried, yet she had enjoyed it—and the 
others had too. She must continue to 
sing. It was really nice to sing. She 
must learn more songs, and when she was 
asked again she must not hesitate. 

But there were oter things in her ex- 
periences last night which disturbed her. 
She was coming face to face with the fact 
that the domestic instinct, especially in 
women, is stronger than anything else, 
and that though restless souls may jour- 
ney far, buoyed up by love of adventure, 
or mischief, or ease, they must always in 
the end long for a hearth, a doorsill, the 
dear monotony of one fixed place. 

There was much to ponder in that new 
picture of the married state she had seen 
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at the Stovers’. Theirs was a wonder- 
ful relationship, gentle and solicitous and 
enduring. How had it been brought 
about? She blamed herself for not re- 
maining with the Stovers as long as they 
were willing to keep her. After the guests 
had all gone the night before she had felt 
that she was in the way in that house 
where long years of joyous mated exist- 
ence had been celebrated. The old peo- 
ple would rather be alone, of course. 

And so in the morning she had de- 
clared that she meant to start on her way 
as soon as the house was put to rights; 
and she had set forth with a package of 
lunch prepared for her by Mrs. Stover, 
and with a sealed envelope which she had 
been instructed not to open until she was 
well on her way. She had eaten part 
of the lunch toward midday. She had 
opened the envelope, too, and had found 
that it contained a bank-note and a letter 
of thanks for the services she had ren- 
dered and the gifts she had bestowed. 

She had been deeply touched by that 
letter. She had never won such honest, 
hearty affection before. It was while she 
dwelt upon this fact that she found her 
eyes brimming with tears. 

“What I felt there I’ll always feel,” 
she mused. “Nobody wants a strange 
woman on,their hands.” It dawned 
upon her then that she must thereafter 
represent herself not as a footloose crea- 
ture tramping aimlessly, but as a woman 
alone in the world and in need of employ- 
ment. 

She thought of dressmaking, and it 
seemed to her that many of the country 
women might be willing to give her em- 
ployment as a seamstress for a day or 
two, or perhaps a week. Then she re- 
flected resentfully that she might have 
done sewing back in Pleasant Lane but 
for the fact that she had not cared for 
that kind of work, beyond making her 
own garments. No, she had not come 
into the country tosew. Ifshe had meant 
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to do that she might as well have remained 
with Herkimer. 

And having arrived at Herkimer in 
her reflections she continued to think of 
him aimlessly throughout the afternoon. 
When the day began to wane she could 
scarcely get him out of her mind, though 
she tried rather impatiently to do so. 
This was the time of day he would be 
coming home, she realized. He would 
have very little to say to her, because he 
would be tired. Susan felt a wave of re- 
morse pass over her as she thought of his 
being tired. She had never made that 
excuse for him as long as she had lived 
with him. And he would be going out for 
a pitcher of beer while she put the steak 
in the pan. He would offer her a glass. 
He had always done that. She wondered 
why life had seemed so unbearable, after 
all. 

Susan did not admit that she had done 
wrong in running away. She did not be- 
lieve that she had done wrong. But she 
regretted that the life she had led had 
seemed so dreary, when in fact, now that 
she looked back at it, it might have been 
acceptable enough if she and Herkimer 
had only known how to make it so. And 
whatever its drawbacks had been there 
had been somebody who belonged to her 
—in part or in theory. And there had 
been comforts. Besides, there were the 
noises. Susan felt that she could rejoice 
now at the sound of a_ stake-wagon 
rumbling over cobblestones, and street- 
cars with flat wheels, and children scream- 
ing in ecstacy or anger. And the sound 
of Herkimer’s step on the stairs! . . 

Ah, that last thought brought her to 
her serises. It helped her. She recalled 
the wretchedness of listening for that step 
hours and hours before it sounded, while 
other feet awoke the echoes of the empty 
street. Nothing in her present loneli- 
ness, in the present stillness, matched the 
dreariness of those hours of waiting, which 
had also been hours of humiliation. Now 
she relied upon no one, suffering doubts 
and fears—because now there was noone 
to rely upon. 

“T’m going on,’ she concluded. “I 
must get used to going on, forever. I 
must even refuse to look hack.” 

She followed the yellow road until she 
came to a little eminence, and here she 





was aware of a picture, or of pictures, 
which stretched before her. Not at all 
the picture of her dreams, yet quite an 
arresting scene. On one hand the re- 
mains of a rail fence lay slowly decaying 
and inviting the encroachments of, vege- 
tation which grew but sparsely in the 
vast worn-out field beyond. At the outer 
bounds of this field ran another rail 
fence—this one being in better repair; 
and beyond it there were farm lands and 
a farmhouse with outhouses. Far be- 
yond, the blue haze clinging to distant 
mountains was visible. 

It was an eye-filling scene, taken all in 
all, but Susan was depressed rather than 
elated, because she received the impres- 
sion that nature, like the people she had 
always known, was sometimes sad and 
impoverished. The countless acres be- 
fore here were unfruitful, save for sassa- 
fras and persimmon bushes, which seemed 
to cling to life the more stubbornly be- 
cause nobody noted their presence or de- 
sired them. 

In the opposite direction from that in 
which she had been gazing she beheld 
what promised to be a slightly less de- 
pressing view. Blackberry-bushes, with 
their crown of snowy bloom, hung heavily 
over a rail fence which was quite old but 
still serviceable. Beyond this fence the 
land declined through an abandoned farm 
of large dimensions. At a distance an- 
cient apple and peach trees leaned in a 
common direction as if they had been 
trying for half a century to lie down and 
be done with the burdens which the sea- 
sons brought to them. Still farther away 
an unkempt plum thicket stood. Beyond 
this a narrow path, like a faded ribbon, 
stretched away to the back door of a 
cabin. A great chimney stood at one 
end of the cabin, and presently Susan 
noticed that from the top of this, in odd 
contradistinction from all the other as- 
pects of the scene, a faint blue column of 
smoke ascending to the sky proclaimed 
the presence of life. 

And over all this pensively eloquent 
landscape the golden afternoon light hung 
tremulously, dreamily. 

Susan wished there hadn’t been any 
smoke. She could scarcely picture the 
manner of life of the people who lived in 
the cabin, away over there off the high- 
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way; but at least they were human be- 
ings who had to combat hunger and cold 
and poverty, and bear the wounds which 
one inflicted upon another; and so they 
could not be quite different from her 
after all. And to live in such a place al- 
ways, alone! The sight of the thin col- 
umn of smoke, which betokened the 
presence of others, made her feel doubly 
forlorn. 

The sun was setting beyond that dis- 
tant cabin; it had got beyond the branches 
of a group of sheltering oaks which held 
out gaunt hands in solemn benediction 
above the humble roof-tree. And near 
to Susan, in the blackberry hedge, birds 
of a species quite unknown to her began 
to chirp soft, descending notes which were 
partly muffled in their throats. They 
were actually getting ready to go to 
sleep at this hour! And Susan wished 
she might hear the militant, intemperate 
noise of sparrows, who never thought of 
sleeping until it was almost too dark to 
find their way home and who seemed to 
protest violently against nature for re- 
quiring them to go to bed at all. 

Susan felt really contemptuous toward 
these country birds, that sang in muffled 
voices in the evening, as if they had the 
greatest respect for nightfall—as if they 
were too prudish to be caught out after 
dark ! 

She hurried on her way. She had 
paused and dreamed too long. She was 
in a fair way of becoming hopelessly dis- 
gusted, and her legs ached. She reflected 
that she should have acted more wisely 
than she had done in stopping and making 
comparisons. Permitting her thoughts 
to travel backward was a mistake, if for 
no other reason than that it was now 
clearly too late to permit her feet to 
travel backward. The city was lost to 
her now. Herkimer would be sure to 
laugh at her if she were to ask to resume 
her old position in his house—or in his 
room. Perhaps he had moved. At any 
rate he would have become used to hav- 
ing the landlady make his bed and tidy 
the room for him, and perhaps he would 
have acquired the habit of taking his 
meals in the restaurant around in the next 
block. Perhaps he was much pleased with 
the change! 

. . « She became alarmed at the length 
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of time it took her to reach the next 
house. She had really been very indis- 
creet in tarrying so long. Suppose she 
should be refused accommodations in the 
first house she reached? It might be 
miles to the next one beyond. Why had 
she not allowed herself time to go far- 
ther on in the event of a refusal ? 

It was almost dark when she turned a 
bend in the road and came upon a flock 
of geese which set up a great cry at sight 
of her; and there was a house—a fairly 
pretentious-appearing dwelling. 

She opened the gate and trudged 
wearily up the walk. Before her there 
was a porch, half overrun by climbing 
vines; and on either side of the porch 
there were windows, Jending to the house 
the appearance of a grotesque creature, 
regarding her with cold, unfriendly eyes. 

Her sigh, as she stepped up to the 
porch, was akind of prayer. She knocked 
at the open door. 

There was no one in sight, and while 
she waited she looked into the narrow 
hall and farther into the room on the 
left, which she recognized as the sitting- 
room. She could see, dimly, a centre- 
table cover of green plush, embellished 
with heavy pink roses in silk. Beyond 
the table the end of a bed was visible— 
an immaculate bed, the chief purpose of 
which was doubtless to serve as an orna- 
ment. 

Then she heard movements in a back 
room—the kitchen, more than likely. A 
woman leaned out into the hall, pre- 
senting only the upper part of her body 
to the visitor’s view. She was wiping a 
dish. She emerged, as though reluctantly, 
and came forward. 

“Good evening,”’ was Susan’s greeting. 
There was a.note of perfectly factitious 
cheerfulness in her voice. 

The woman kept her place stolidly, 
and then came forward the better to see 
who the intruder was. “Oh!” she ex- 
claimed finally, “it’s Mrs. Herkimer!” 
The words were spoken with a degree of 
misgiving which increased with every 
syllable. 

Susan recognized her then as one of 
the women who had attended Mrs. Sto- 
ver’s party the night before. Shorn of 
company raiment and manner she was a 
decidedly forbidding-looking person. 
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“Ves,” admitted Susan. “TI can’t call 
your name. I hope you'll excuse me. 
There were so many...” 

“That’s all right. Edmonson. Will 
you come in?” She asked this, quite 
plainly, as a mere formality. 

“Thank you. You see, I wanted to 
ask you if I could get accommodations 
for the night.” 

As Susan had come to the point di- 
rectly she forced the other woman to 
do so. 

“Why, I don’t know. 
you leave Mrs. Stover’s?”’ 

Susan was pained by this putting up 
of barriers. She believed she had made 
a very good impression at Mrs. Stover’s. 
She had an idea that this woman, recog- 
nizing her, would be very glad to have 
her stay. “I only stopped there one 
night, too,” she said. “I mean, I only 
want to stop here one night. You see, 
I’m travelling.” 

“Sit down,” said Mrs. Edmonson, as 


What made 


if she were bringing charges against 


Susan. For herself she chose a substantial 
rocking-chair from the back of which a 
“tidy” was precariously suspended. She 
began to rock with a degree of industry 
which somehow boded warfare. The 
sitting-room into which she had led Susan 
became a kind of inquisition chamber. 
“Travelling?” she repeated, in a tone 
implying doubt. 

“Why, yes,” said Susan. 

“Where to?”’ Mrs. Edmonson’s down- 
right manner was most disconcerting. 

Susan tried very hard to think coher- 
ently. She had an inspiration. “Clear 
across the State,” she said. 

“Where “from?” The high-pitched 
voice accented each syllable. 

Susan gasped a little, yet she answered 
this question promptly and_ simply. 
Then she tried to take the conversation 
away from Mrs. Edmonson, that it might 
be made less rude and disconcerting. 
“T’m acting as an agent,” she said pleas- 
antly and with as much persuasion as she 
could put into her tone. “As you know, 
of course, women are being employed 
more and more as agents.”’ She paused 
to decide just what kind of an agent it 
would be best for her to be. After all, 
there didn’t seem to be any other plau- 
sible representation she could have made. 
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She wished Mrs. Edmonson would quit 
rocking so violently. With each backward 
and forward movement of her chair her 
hostess was advancing, and her features 
seemed more menacing, as if she were 
inching herself forward with the design 
of hurling herself at her visitor when she 
had attained a position from which she 
could spring to advantage. 

“My firm,” continued Susan, thanking 
her stars that her tongue was becoming 
reasonably loose, “‘wants me to get ac- 
quainted with the people throughout this 
section; that is, just to study their ways 
of living. They—they mean to introduce 
their goods on a big scale later when I 
make my report.” She finished gladly, 
as if she had taken the last of a series of 
hurdles. 

Mrs. Edmonson stopped rocking. 
“There was a woman,” she said, “that 
came along here when I was a little girl. 
She said she was walking on a wager. I 
don’t believe in betting, myself.” 

“No, indeed!” agreed Susan cheer- 
fully, as if the other woman’s remark 
had been wholly or even singularly perti- 
nent. “No, I’m walking because it’s 
part of my work.” 

“What I don’t understand,” continued 
Mrs. Edmonson, “is why your people 
don’t send out a man in a carriage.” 

“That was the old way,” admitted 
Susan. “They think they have a better 
way now. You know there are so many 
things men don’t,see.” 

“My idea is that they see all there’s 
any call for them to see, and that women 
mostly see a good deal more.” 

From Susan’s perplexed face you might 
have drawn the conclusion that she sud- 
denly had doubts as to her fitness to be 
an agent; but she declared with dogged- 
ness: “Anyway, they’ve decided to try 
me.” She was becoming more uncomfort- 
able every minute. 

Mrs. Edmonson shook her head dubi- 
ously. “I don’t know that I see any 
sense in that,” she said. “Still, you'll 
have to stay here now. I don’t see that 
you’ve left me any choice. It’s hree 
miles to Quitman, and over a mile to 
Henderson’s place, even if they could 
take care of you any better than I can. 
It’s nearly dark now.” 

“T mean to pay—of course,” ventured 
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Susan, prompted by the ungraciousness 
of the other’s tone. 

“T’m not thinking about that. But I 
usually know who’s going to spend the 
night in my own house. I guess you'll 
have to take this room we’re in.” 


Vv 
WITHOUT KNOCKING 


Mrs. Epmonson lighted the lamp—a 
hideously ornate thing with maximum 
dimensions and a minimum capacity for 
illumination, ‘I suppose I needn’t ask 
you to make yourself at home,” she said, 
inspecting the burnt match intently. 
Then in a tone which implied that she 
disapproved of all idlers she added: 
“T’ve got to see about getting supper 
ready.” There was unmistakable re- 
sentment in her manner as she went 
away. 

Susan’s cheeks burnt and she had half 
a mind to take to the road again and go 
farther, no matter how far it might be to 
the next stopping-place. Still, she had 
greatly handicapped herself by loitering 
a good part of the afternoon and she 
shrank from the lonely road at night. 
She had come into a region where but 
little of the land was tilled and where 
fences appeared along the way only at 
long intervals. Gnarled, somewhat dwarf 
forests, made dense by undergrowth, con- 
stituted the predominating feature of the 
landscape on every hand along much of 
the road in this section, and these unin- 
viting surroundings were bad enough even 
when the sun shone. 

“Besides,” mused Susan, “her bark 
is maybe a good deal worse than her bite. 
And I’m not asking for anything so un- 
reasonable. She’ll be paid for whatever 
trouble I put her to. I can’t see why 
she’s so disagreeable.” 

It seemed to her that country people 
ought to welcome the diversion of har- 
boring a stranger occasionally—a wholly 
unobjectionable stranger, at least. “I 
guess~ghe’s just ignorant,” was her final 
conclusion; and after she had set up this 
hypothesis she found that many of her 
misgivings had vanished. 

Indeed, the clouds seemed to have 
thinned considerably when supper was 
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announced. Susan was almost cheerfully 
summoned, after she had spent half an 
hour examining the family photograph- 
album. So occupied, she had been mind- 
ful from time to time of the cheerful 
noises of feet stamping on the back porch 
and of savory odors which drifted to her 
from the kitchen. 

The Edmonson family proved to con- 
sist of husband and wife and a grown son. 
There was also a hired hand who was 
treated much like one of the family. At 
the table Susan was given a place between 
Mrs. Edmonson and the hired hand. The 
son sat opposite her; Mr. Edmonson sat 
opposite his wife. 

“T suppose,” remarked Mrs. Edmon- 
son, as she made a preparatory clatter 
with knives and forks, “you have a lot 
of interesting experiences, going foot-loose 
about the country. I don’t know but 
what I'd like it myself, though I think I’d 
stay a little nearer the towns, for fear I 
might get sick or something, and so 
there’d be more to see.” 

“You wouldn’t find it very pleasant, 
I’m afraid,” ventured Susan, unconscious 
that her words were a confession of de- 
feat. “As for the towns—” She caught 
herself. She was going to say that her 
whole aim was to get away from the 
towns; but this, she realized, would re- 
quire explanations which she would not 
like to give. “You see,” she continued, 
“the firm I’m working for thought I 
ought to get quite out into the country.” 
She reflected a moment. She realized 
that she had no idea how far she might 
be from a town of any consequence. She 
thought it would be interesting to know. 
“How far are you here from—from 
town?” she asked. 

“Tt’s thirty miles either way—that is, 
to Smith City or Higginsville. They’ve 
always been the nearest railroad towns. 
But we’re expecting Horseshoe to boom 
now, since they’ve got a railroad there.” 

Susan was quite at sea, but she tried to 
seem interested. “That will be nice, I 
should think,” she said. “I suppose 
Horseshoe is nearer?” 

Mrs. Edmonson regarded her with 
lifted brows. “‘Don’t you know that the 
road from Stover’s place by here leads 
direct to Horseshoe, and that it’s only a 
few miles farther on?” 
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“T don’t believe I did.” 

“Haven’t you got a map, or anything? 
How do you know where you're going?” 

“T suppose I must have known about 
Horseshoe and forgotten,” was Susan’s 
evasive answer. 

At this juncture Mr. Edmonson 
thought of something to say. He and his 
son and the hired hand had been stolidly 
bending over their plates up to this mo- 
ment. The presence of the strange wo- 
man had embarrassed them, but it had 
not interfered with their ravenous ap- 
petites. Susan had scarcely seen them, 
since they sat in almost crouching atti- 
tudes. Besides, the light was very bad. 

“T allow,” remarked the man of the 
house, “you wouldn’t care to spend much 
time around towns where they have rail- 
roads, anyhow. It probably wouldn’t be 
safe, carrying jewelry around near such 
towns, where all the tramps are.” 

Susan looked perplexed by that allusion 
to the jewelry. 

“Mrs. Stover told us,” explained Mrs. 
Edmonson. 

“Oh, yes. Well, I don’t carry any- 
thing really valuable. And I never gave 
much thought to tramps. I’ve never 
seen any since I left—since I’ve been on 
my trip. I thought they stayed around 
the cities mostly.” In her mind she re- 
volved this new idea which had to do 
with tramps. ‘Where do they go?” she 
asked presently. 

Mrs. Edmonson replied to this: “Just 
now they’re going north. Next fall you'll 
find them going south, like you’re going.” 

For a brief interval Susan swallowed 
with difficulty. Why had she never 
thought of tramps? She might have 
known that they too grew weary of the 
city sometimes. 

Mrs. Edmonson noted her uneasiness. 
As a woman representing orderliness and 
the domestic virtues it seemed to her that 
it might be a very good thing to contrib- 
ute to her guest’s misgivings. “I don’t 
know that it’s much better along this 
way,” she said. “You'll find tramps 
everywhere.” Then in a deeply impres- 
sive voice she added: “ You never heard 
about the Wells murder, did you?” She 
spoke as if she were referring to a classic 
event. 

“T think not,” admitted Susan. 
“ Well, I think I’d better tell you about 





that, for your own good maybe. Old 
man Wells lived in a cabin all by himself 
on the Horseshoe road—between Horse- 
shoe and here. His house stood in a 
little patch of woods. One day when the 
door was left shut all day somebody 
driving by went in to see what was the 
matter. They couldn’t find him. They 
searched everywhere. Finally they found 
a fresh mound of earth in a woods-patch 
behind the house. He was buried there.” 

When Susan looked at her, waiting for 
the rest of it, Mrs. Edmonson leaned 
toward her tragically. “Tramps!” she 
said. 

“Mercy !” exclaimed Susan. 

“T don’t know if that’s the kind of 
thing to talk about at the table,” com- 
mented the son of the house, after an 
interval of silence. With an effort he 
lifted his eyes to Susan’s, as if in quest 
of approval. 

“Ain’t it?” was Mrs. Edmonson’s re- 
sentful response. “Well, if my talk ever 
checked your appetite to any great ex- 
tent, I hadn’t noticed it yet.” 

At this the hired man recognized his 
opportunity and laughed somewhat bois- 
terously, though he became suddenly 
quiet when nobody followed his lead. 
Evidently the Edmonsons were people 
who never laughed, and as for Susan she 
did not forget that she was a stranger. 
Besides, she did not feel like laughing. A 
combination of things tended strongly to 
weigh her spirits down. Mrs. Edmon- 
son’s tragic little tale had not been with- 
out its effect; but more potent than the 
story of murder was the realization that 
life could be horribly sordid and mean, 
even in the country. She had never real- 
ized that people could live such ugly lives 
as the Edmonsons lived. Existence with 
Herkimer in a single room was a gay and 
elegant thing compared to this. It was 
not alone that these people were almost 
bestial in appearance and manner; but 
outdoor influences seemed to be entering 
the house and making the very atmos- 
phere oppressive and evil. 

The night of the country had set in 
and an almost sinister silence was merely 
accentuated by the scattered, spiritless 
sounds: the voices of insects and other 
creatures wholly unknown to the woman 
of the city. Somewhere within the room 
a cricket chirped intermittently, receiv- 


























ing faint answers from another of its kind 
under the floor or outside the walls. 
Somewhere, seemingly at a great dis- 
tance, a dog howled. Through the open 
window the black wall of the night arose 
unrelieved. 

The lamp on the table was failing slow- 
ly, as if from want of oil; and the table 
began to present the depressing aspects 
of a desire that has been violently grati- 
fied. The Edmonsons, with the exception 
of the mistress of the house, seemed to be 
vielding to a condition verging upon tor- 
por. 

Mrs. Edmonson’s stolid vitality seemed 
unabated. She caught Susan’s eye 
through the gloom and found new in- 
spiration. “And there wasn’t anything 
so terrible in the Wells murder,” she con- 
tinued, “‘as there was in the death of old 
man Darden.” 

She leaned forward and turned the 
wick of the lamp far down, and then only 
partly raised it. The fading flame grew 
stronger for a moment and then began to 
decline again. 

“ Creek, creek !”’ shrilled the insect near 
by. It seemed to be coming nearer. 

“Old man Darden,” resumed Mrs. Ed- 
monson, “was the blacksmith’s helper 
over in Quitman. He used to have a jug 
of whiskey brought over from Smith City 
nearly every day. As often as he could, 
anyway. A lot of Quitman men used to 
get a jug once in a while, mostly around 
Christmas. But old man Darden never 
waited for anything special. Well, at last 
he went whiskey-crazy. One night he 
went running through the street, yelling 
that something was after him. People 
rushed out of the houses and saw him dis- 
appear up the hill, in the direction of the 
blacksmith-shop. They followed after— 
men, women, and children. Dogs, too. 
The blacksmith himself was along. They 
thought the old man would go to the 
blacksmith-shop; but when they got 
there he wasn’t to be seen, and every- 
thing was quiet. ‘The door’s locked, just 
as I left it,’ said the blacksmith. ‘He 
couldn’t get in there.’ There was a pad- 
lock which you had to open from the out- 
side. Well, they hunted way into the 
night for the old man, because they knew 
he was in distress. People liked him when 
he was sober. But they couldn’t find 
him. The next morning the blacksmith 
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went to work. He unlocked the padlock 
and opened the door. Not a thing had 
been disturbed, not a board moved. But 
there by the forge lay old man Darden— 
dead. There wasn’t any other door to the 
place nora window. To this day nobody 
knows how he got into the shop.” 

Susan’s logical mind had been antici- 
pating the pointing of a moral. Now she 
frowned in perplexity. She did not un- 
derstand. “Was it tramps again?” she 
asked. 

Mrs. Edmonson did not deign to an- 
swer this, and a heavy silence ensued. 
“Creek, creek!’ shrilled the cricket, al- 
most under Susan’s chair. Out of the 
lifeless night the long, faint wail of the 
dog arose. The flame of the lamp was 
leaping at intervals, near to death. 

Susan felt chilled. She glanced from 
one face to another, expecting to find fear 
or mystery stamped on all of them. Mr. 
Edmonson was slightly nodding, and 
Susan noted that his hair thinned to com- 
plete baldness at his crown. The son of 
the house merely looked weary, perhaps 
discouraged. But in the eyes of the hired 
hand Susan surprised a look which fright- 
ened her. The man was regarding her 
evilly, she thought. He looked away 
guiltily when Susan’s eyes met his. 

“Well, ‘early to bed’—” sighed Mrs. 
Edmonson, pushing her chair back from 
the table. The others followed her ex- 
ample., 

“Couldn’t I help you?” inquired Su- 
san. She tried very hard to speak cheer- 
fully. 

“Oh, no. The light doesn’t seem very 
good. I can clean up just by going 
through the motions. And I expect 
you’re tired.” 


In her room, a few minutes later, Susan 
thought with sudden, appalling homesick- 
ness of the city. There the hours of labor 
would be over now; but hundreds of 
thousands of men and women would be 
on the streets, and there would be a mil- 
lion lights. People would be coming and 
going in every direction, on every thor- 
oughfare. The children would be playing 
under the street-lamps in Pleasant Lane. 
Everywhere street-cars would be passing 
almost in a procession and each would be 
packed with human beings. 

She had no definite regrets; but she 
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longed for the familiar turmoil, for just a 
little while at least. The country, typi- 
fied by the spot which she inhabited for 
the moment, seemed terrible in its lone- 
someness and silence. Her mind dwelt 
upon those legends of men who had mys- 
teriously died. She felt very unhappy. 

Even after she had extinguished the 
light and pulled the clammy bedclothes 
up about her shoulders, and after the 
somewhat reassuring sounds in the rooms 
near her had all died, she continued to 
think of the city and of Pleasant Lane— 
and of Herkimer. 

When she no longer thought of them 
she dreamed of them; and in her dreams 
the city was a circular realm of light, with 
chaos and shadows and lost souls outside 
the shining circle. Then even her dreams 
abandoned her and she slept the sleep of 
those who are physically overtaxed. 

She did not know how long she had 
lain in heavy slumber; but late in the 
night (as she felt certain it must be) she 
became partly conscious, and realized 
that something was happening in her 
room. She heard stealthy noises—or per- 
haps it would be quite as accurate to say 
that she sensed a presence near by. 

Her eyes had become used to the ex- 
treme darkness in the room; therefore 
she could perceive that her door was 
partly ajar. She was quite sure that she 
had closed it before going to bed. She 
remembered, because she had noted at 
the time that it had neither lock nor bolt. 

Was the door really partly open and 
being gradually pushed farther open, or 
were her eyes deceiving her? 

Uncertainty was put to flight. Out- 
lines of a man’s head and shoulders ap- 
peared. Then the full figure, dimly dis- 
cerned, as though it were seen through a 
cloud of smoke, stood revealed. 

Susan’s impulse was to scream. She 
would have done so, but her will was 
paralyzed. When the tension about her 
throat was lessened a little and she might 
have summoned help she had changed 
her mind; or rather she had made up 
her mind. She was still greatly terrified, 
but her curiosity was aroused. The man 
who had entered the room did not turn 
toward her. He went to the window over- 
looking the porch. And as he moved she 
could hear the faint creaking of the floor; 
and this was. oddly reassuring. At first 
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the unbroken stillness had appalled her— 
as though supernatural events were-trans- 
piring. 

The man touched the window, the 
upper sash of which had been lowered a 
foot or two; and by a firm yet cautious 
movement he lifted and secured the lower 
sash. Then he paused, his attitude sug- 
gesting cogitation. Susan could not dis- 
tinguish his features, but his attitude was 
dimly revealed to her. 

After a brief interval the intruder began 
to move toward her bed. 

Now Susan would undoubtedly have 
cried out; but again she was silenced— 
because something else of a wholly ex- 
traordinary character happened. 

The intruder had cautiously closed the 
door behind him when he had entered 
the room; and now it was being slowly 
opened again, just as it had been the first 
time—slowly, almost imperceptibly. 
Then again a head and shoulders ap- 
peared; but this time they were those of 
a woman. 

The man, half-way between the bed 
and the window, became as motionless as 
a statue. The woman entered the room 
and closed the door. Then, with extraor- 
dinary stealth and swiftness, the man 
moved—as a shadow might move—and 
vanished through the open window. 
Nevertheless, swiftly and silently as he 
had gone, the manner of his going was not 
more amazing than that of the woman. 
As if both figures were propelled in op- 
posite directions by a common mechanical 
device, the woman had passed out of the 
door just as the man had slipped through 
the window. 

Again unbroken silence reigned. There 
was the low plaint of the wind outside, up 
in the eaves and along the rough walls of 
the house and through the trees. That 
Was all. 

Susan thought of turning over and put- 
ting the coverlet over her head. But this, 
she found, she was afraid to do. No 
matter what happened in her room, she 
could not turn her back. She lay a long 
time in the darkness, softly and swiftly 
breathing. 

She could not remotely conjecture what 
had been the meaning of the strange 
drama which had been enacted before 
her eyes. Mice playing in a garret might 
have behaved in just such a fashion, It 























seemed clear, however, that both the man 
and the woman had been frightened. But 
by what? By her? Could the intruders, 
looking at her against her white back- 
ground, have seen that her eyes were 
open? Scarcely. Had she stirred, or 
caught her breath noisily? She did not 
think so. 

After she had lain a long time, perhaps 
an hour or more, her mind and body both 
tense, she became easier, and finally she 
dozed lightly, but only to become wide- 
awake again. She recalled the mysterious 
events of the night and was inclined to 
believe that she had merely dreamed of 
persons entering her room. Surely it 
must all have been a dream! Still, it 
seemed to her that she was breathing the 
fresh night air—that a soft wind touched 
her face. An idea occurred to her. She 
got out of the bed and crossed the room. 
Yes, the window was open from below. 
The lower sash had been closed when she 
went to bed. No, she had not been 
dreaming. 

She closed the windew softly and went 
back to bed, 

It did not seem to her likely that she 
could go to sleep again. Nevertheless, in 
a few minutes she was breathing deeply, 
tranquilly. Mystery and menace were 
alike forgotten. She slept profoundly. 


VI 
A BAD NAME 


WHEN she awoke it was with the un- 
welcome sensation of being thrust rudely 
into a strange and unlovely world. She 
had slept heavily, deeply. It was with 
difficulty that she set her mental ma- 
chinery to work just at the point where it 
had left off when she fell asleep. She did 
not immediately recall the mysterious 
events of the night, much as they had 
disturbed her. There was a flood of sun- 
shine in theroom. Both window and door 
were closed. Nothing hinted at intrusion. 

Then she became aware of voices. A 
man and a woman were talking in covered 
tones out on the front porch. Now that 
she was made aware of these voices it 
seemed to her that she had been hearing 
them for hours. Perhaps the fact was 
that it was those voices which had awak- 
ened her. She listened attentively and 
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recognized Mrs. Edmonson as one of the 
speakers. She concluded that the other 
voice was not that of one of the men of 
the household. A visitor, doubtless; yet 
a strangely leisurely visitor. 

She felt a vague uneasiness because 
those two on the porch spoke together 
with such unmistakable caution. She 
was not familiar with the ways of the 
country, but she felt sure it must be un- 
usual for a farm woman to take her leisure 
in this manner in the morning. Was that 
almost whispered conference a result of 
the mysterious drama that had occurred 
in her room during the night? 

She arose and poured water from a 
large ewer, ornamented with yellow rings, 
into a basin which matched it. She 
dressed eagerly yet carefully. Not il- 
logically, perhaps, she wished to look her 
best in this house where she had found 
only mystery and inhospitality. 

When she emerged from her room she 
stood in the hall a moment in indecision. 
The front door was open and she could see 
the two persons whose monotonous col- 
loquy had disturbed her. She had been 
right in her surmise that Mrs. Edmonson 
was one of the two. The man was a 
stranger to her: a rustic of a familiar 
type, with somewhat malicious eyes and 
a shallow air of cunning. 

She tried to assume a cheerful demean- 
or as she took her place in the front door- 
way. The man glanced at her furtively 
yet keenly. Then with a significant look 
at Mrs. Edmonson he took his departure. 

Susan watched him as he went down 
the walk and opened and closed the gate. 
He untied a horse which was partly hid- 
den by a clump of lilac bushes, and 
mounted and rode away without a back- 
ward look. 

She was resentful of this lack of cour- 
tesy toward her—resentful and puzzled. 
She turned to Mrs. Edmonson, only to 
receive a new shock. That unlovely crea- 
ture was ignoring her utterly. 

“Something is wrong?” ventured Su- 
san. 

The other woman stood apart a mo- 
ment longer, obviously struggling with 
herself. Then she appeared to have made 
up her mind what to do. She turned 
toward Susan resolutely. 

“T want you,” she said, “to get your 
belongings together without stopping to 
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waste words; and then I want you to 
leave my house and never enter it again.” 

“Well, yes,’’ responded Susan rather 
vaguely, “but—but why?” 

“Vou know why well enough. I want 
you to do as I say.” 

“But I don’t know why!” 

Mrs. Edmonson’s face darkened. ‘‘Do 
you think I haven’t got ears?” she de- 
manded, ‘“—and eyes? Didn’t I hear 
what took place in your room last night ? 
And didn’t I see?” 

“Then tell me about it,” said Susan. 
“T’ve been wondering what happened in 
there.” 

““Then,”’ declared Mrs. Edmonson tri- 
umphantly, “you’d better ask the man 
who’s your partner—the man you let into 
the house last night to rob people who had 
been kind to you.” 

Susan gasped. 
she asked faintly. 

“Tf I wasn’t it’s not because you didn’t 
do your part well enough. I ought to 
have you arrested and locked up, even if 
youarea woman. I want you to goabout 
your business now. I don’t want to talk 
to you any more.” 

Susan still hoped to understand better 
—to help Mrs. Edmonson to a more cor- 
rect understanding. She was greatly per- 
plexed. She cast about for some means of 
reaching the truth. ‘Who was that man 
you were talking to when I came out?” 
she asked. 

“That was the marshal of Quitman.” 

“How did he happen to be here?” 

“Because I sent for him.” 

“Because robbers broke into your 
house?” 

Mrs. Edmonson refused to answer this 
question. ‘And you’d better steer clear 
of Quitman,” she said instead. “They’ll 
be on the lookout for you down there.” 

Susan felt it was useless to struggle 
against appearances, and against such a 
wrong-headed attitude. “I didn’t steal 
anything,” she said. “I didn’t try to. 
You can come in and look through my 
things, if you want to.” She went back 
into her room, followed by Mrs. Edmon- 
son. “I’m glad enough to go,” she added. 
“T’m sorry I had to ask you to keep me 
over night.” She produced a coin and 
held it forth in the palm of her hand. 

“T don’t want it,” declared Mrs. Ed- 


“Were you robbed?” 


monson. 
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“But I shouldn’t want to be in debt to 
you,” said Susan. She placed the coin on 
the table. Her hands trembled as she 
made ready for her journey. She went 
out of the house without speaking again. 

“And mind what I tell you,” the other 
woman flung after her. “You'd better 
steer clear of Quitman.” 

Susan turned to remonstrate against 
this. Her eyes were dark with pain and 
her lips trembled, but she could not bear 
to remain silent, as if she were indeed 
guilty. Yet as she turned something be- 
side Mrs. Edmonson’s stolid, bitter face 
met her glance. There was a face at the 
window—a face which disappeared the 
instant she turned. It was that of the 
Edmonsons’ hired hand; and Susan re- 
called the covert, evil look she had de- 
tected in his eyes the night before. 

She became quite calm—because sud- 
denly she understood. He was the thief! 
or at least, it was he who would have 
been a thief. 

She regarded Mrs. Edmonson again. 
“T shall go to Quitman if I want to,”’ she 
said with dignity. ‘TI shall go anywhere 
I please.” 

At the last word her voice broke, and 
she had difficulty with the fastening on the 
gate, because there were tears in her eyes. 

And so she began another day under 
what was to prove a new and serious 
handicap. 


She had no intention of passing through 
Quitman, certainly; but such was the 
perversity of circumstances that in her 
excitement she did not differentiate be- 
tween the main road and a prominent off- 
shoot from it, after she had left the Ed- 
monsons’ half a mile behind her, and it 
came to pass before long that she was 
walking, almost rapidly, toward that lit- 
tle village which she had been cautioned 
to avoid. 

She had been on the road an hour, per- 
haps—long enough to forget her wounds 
and her rebellion; and she was coming 
back to a rational spirit of inquiry touch- 
ing her future and the extraordinary quest 
she was pursuing. She had not realized 
that the road before her had been ascend- 
ing a gentle hill until she felt a warning 
pain in her side. She had been exerting 
herself too greatly. And she realized now 
that there was no occasion for hurry. 
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She proceeded more deliberately, and 
unbidden there entered her mind a mem- 
ory of that inspiring picture she had seen 
back in Pleasant Lane—the picture show- 
ing a field and a patch of woods and a sil- 
very stream, and a church steeple in the 
distance. 

The man who made that picture must 
have been a foreigner, Susan thought. 
She had seen a weary lot of country, and 
she had not yet seen anything resembling 
in the least that calm and restful scene. 

Then she realized that she had reached 
the top of the hill, and in another instant 
she was standing quite still, her hands 
clasped before her, her lips parted in ad- 
miration. 

A valley lay before her—a valley and a 
village; and the entire prospect was ar- 
restingly calm and beautiful. She did not 
know that there lay Quitman. She only 
knew that many little houses caught the 
sunlight from where they rested under the 
trees; that roads and clearings and culti- 
vated spaces gave the landscape a diver- 
sity which suggested at once the ingenious 
industries of men and the opulent provi- 
sions of God. She was close enough to 
feel the influence of the color in the pic- 
ture: the red of chimneys, the green of 
trees and shutters and lattices, the white 
and yellow of painted houses, the blue 
sky and tinted clouds that hung high over 
all. The clouds were wonderful, up there 
in the vast spaces—enormous rolls of 
fleecy white, bordered with a gray that 
darkened almost to black, and here and 
there a silver glint that reflected the sun- 
light like metal. Indeed, if Susan had 
been weather-wise, she would have known 
that there were summer showers in that 
cloud. 

Then she began a deliberate and almost 
ecstatic descent of the long hill. 

She came among trees, and the village 
was blotted out. But the impression of it 
was in her mind—the impression of a 
thing lovely and demure and kind. 

She passed a dwelling after a time; but 
this, she thought, was not of the village. 
It was a mean affair, perched upon a 
ragged rock foundation, and surrounded 
by a yard which was filled with huge 
boulders. A dog dashed toward the gate 





and barked at her and then ran excitedly 
up to the porch and turned and barked 
again. 
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Then there was another house—and 
another; and Susan realized that in some 
indefinable way they were different from 
the houses quite out in the country. 
Their aspects did not spell loneliness in 
such plain letters—though perhaps this 
was because each one derived a kind of 
grace from the proximity of the others, as 
different-colored fabrics will do on a 
draper’s counter. But as yet she did not 
feel that she was really within the pre- 

ecincts of the village. 

She came to the foot of the long hill, 
and here a tiny stream crossed the road 
through a bed of clean, bright-hued 
pebbles. Little fish in the sheltered pools 
exposed their sides in changing their di- 
rection and reflected the bright sunlight 
from their crystal depths. 

She could have crossed the stream on 
a line of flat stones; but it pleased her to 
turn aside and climb to a narrow bridge, 
which vibrated beneath her slight weight, 
and afforded a vantage-point from which 
one could look down upon the busy, 
miniature flood that hurried on its way 
with a whispered song. Near the bridge 
stood a weather-beaten mill of quite vast 
proportions, which was now silent and de- 
serted. And now she was quite within 
the village. 

She was passing beneath trees which 
possessed the seemliness and the curtailed 
aspects of cultivation. Here there was a 
sidewalk of boards, which she took. Over 
across the road, in the middle of an open 
space, a spring-house stood, and from this 
presently emerged a robust young girl, 
with yellow braids down her back, carry- 
ing a wooden bucket filled with water, a 
little of which she spilled as she walked. 
There was also, Susan perceived, a house 
with a steeple on a promontory at the 
farther verge of the town. 

Susan only vaguely realized that the 
orderliness and placidity of this scene 
were lifting her to a spiritual height which 
she had never known before. She was 
like one who comes out of a house which 
is badly ventilated into a garden which is 
fragrant and cool. She faintly grasped 
the thought of new avenues opening out 
upon life, inviting her to choose her own 
way. The world was a better place than 
she had thought it—a wider place. There 
was good in it, and it might be hers for 
the seeking. 
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Then something quite dismaying oc- 
curred—something which tended strong- 
ly to thrust her back into her old self 
again. Women and children—and even 
men—appeared at doors and windows 
and looked at her curiously and coldly. 

In one doorway a woman appeared 
hastily and called to a child that played 
just outside the gate: “Tiny, you come 
here!” And the child ran into the house 
as if she were terrified. She had seen 
Susan approaching. ° 

In other yards children left their play 
and assembled on porches and stared at 
her. Their features seemed almost rigid. 

Then a man sauntered out of his yard 
and stood at his gate and waited. Susan 
recognized him, with a choking sensation, 
as the man who had visited Mrs. Edmon- 
son that morning. 

When she came opposite to him he 
spoke. “The judge wants to see you,” 
he said, 

“The judge? What judge?” 

“There’s only one—Judge Ligon. I’m 
Marshal Barrett. He said he wanted to 
speak to you if you came this way.” 

Susan was frightened. “I don’t care if 
he does,” she said. ‘I haven’t done any- 
thing to anybody.” 

The man emerged from his gate and 
stood in her way. “His office is just 
around the corner. He’s in now.” He 
sauntered along in front of her, and she 
found herself following, resentful yet 
helpless. 

They turned a corner and walked a 
hundred yards or so under spreading 
maples; and at the sight of a strange 
woman walking behind the marshal there 
was a more frankly manifested excite- 
ment among the people of Quitman. 
People hurried to doorways and porches 
without trying to conceal their curiosity 
—without making any pretenses at all. 

Susan and the officer arrived presently 
before a little box of an office standing 
flush with the street. Between a door and 
a window, both of which were open, a 
plate was fixed on the wall and Susan 
read the inscription: “Marcellus Ligon, 
Attorney-at-Law.” Two very large feet, 
crossed and stretched forth so that they 
could be seen from the street, testified 
that the judge was within. 

“Just go on in,” said Marshal Barrett; 
(To be co 





and he took up his station outside like a 
sentinel, and motioned Susan to enter the 
temple of justice. 

When Susan stepped across the thresh- 
old the judge drew his feet back out of 
the way and looked up at her over the 
steel] rims of his glasses. Then he glanced 
at Marshal Barrett. ‘So she came, did 
she?” he asked. And when the marshal 
nodded he continued, addressing Susan: 
“‘T just wanted to caution you to keep on 
going. The marshal brought word of you 
this morning. We haven’t got much real 
evidence against you, but appearances 
justify us in regarding you as a suspicious 
character. Quitman don’t need you. 
You'll do well to keep right on your 
way.” 

Relief and fury struggled for ascenden- 
cy in Susan’s mind. “I’m not going to 
stop,” she said. ‘I didn’t have any idea 
of stopping. You might have waited until 
I offered to before you—” She hesitated. 
She felt as if she would suffocate. The 
world had seemed so beautiful a little 
while ago; and now... 

Judge Ligon took a briefed document 
from the table beside him. He cleared 
his throat with a long, prodigious noise. 
“Well, you better keep right on going,”’ 
he said. 

Marshal Barrett looked after her trium- 
phantly as she turned away and resumed 
her progress through Quitman. She 
looked neither to left nor right; yet she 
felt that unfriendly eyes followed her. 
Her face burned; her bosom seemed near 
to bursting. 

One may be sure that here and there 
along the way a heart beat more strongly 
with pity for her, but this she could not 
know. 

She was climbing a hill presently—the 
town lay in a basin—and happily a few 
minutes’ walk carried her beyond the 
reach of the last pair of searching eyes. 

Then suddenly she was arrested and in 
a sense relieved by a musical sound which 
came from a point just ahead, hidden by 
a turn in the road and by a clump of 
trees. 

It was the sound of a sledge falling 
upon an anvil; and then even that out- 
standing noise was suddenly lost in a 
more ancient, elemental din. A peal of 
thunder shook the very hillside. 


ntinued.) 
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SHE machinery of the draft 
4 did its work. Communities 
bestirred themselves to 
give their selected men a 
rousing send-off and the 
little groups disappeared 


yee 


from the home life of the nation to be 
swallowed up in cantonments scattered 





here and there over the country. A little 
later flights of post-cards began to find 
their way back home, bearing new ad- 
dresses couched in terms of companies, 
regiments, and divisions. Almost over 
night the military machinery had gone 
through the first operation in grinding the 
new grist, and the country, unused to its 
workings, began to wonder how, and 
what, and so forth. 

To understand the process by which 
some six hundred thousand selected men 
have been assembled, sorted, distributed, 
and organized into a potential fighting 
force of sixteen infantry divisions, it is 
necessary to go back to the month follow- 
ing the declaration of war and review 
briefly the measures which the war de- 
partment initiated in preparation for this 
emergericy. 

At that time the selective-draft law 
had not been enacted, but the necessity 
for preparing the machinery with which 
a large army of one kind or another could 
be trained was obvious. So, early in 
May, as a first step, training-camps for 
officers were established in sixteen sec- 
tions of the. country, and to these camps 
went some forty thousand men who had 
volunteered to take the training neces- 
sary to fit them for commissions. 

The enactment of the selective-draft 
law followed on the heels of the establish- 
ing of the training-camps and, while the 
volunteers were laboring from ten to four- 
teen hours a day preparing themselves for 
the work of training, the local boards 
throughout the country were engaged in 
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the task of selecting their quotas of men 
for training. 

At the same time sixteen small armies 
of men—carpenters, masons, electricians, 
plumbers, and all of the other skilled men 
required in the building of a city—were 
working against time, day and night, to 
construct sixteen cantonments, each ca- 
pable of housing in comfort from thirty- 
five to forty thousand men.* 

In the War Department, committees of 
the General Staff labored with the task of 
combing the scant officer force of the 
Regular Army in search of a nucleus of 
trained officers for each of the prospective 
divisions. 

During June, July, and August these 
four agencies spared no effort to meet the 
emergency—the training-camps to train 
new officers; the local boards to select 
their quotas of drafted men; the Quarter- 
master Corps to make ready the canton- 
ments; and the General Staff to secure 
trained leaders. By the last week in Au- 
gust, the successful outcome of these 
preparations was in sight. The training- 
camps had graduated more than twenty- 
seven thousand officers; local boards had 
their drafted men in readiness; the Quar- 
termaster Corps was well toward the 
completion of most of the cantonments; 
the General Staff had selected leaders for 
the regiments, brigades, and divisions. 

The last few days in August and the 
first few in September were filled with 
finishing touches. Construction crews 
swarmed through the cantonments, leav- 
ing a wake of completed buildings behind 
them. Local boards were rounding up 
their men in readiness for the call to camp. 
In response to telegraphic orders, officers 
by the thousands were hurrying across the 
country to the cantonments to plunge 
into the myriad details of organization for 


*See “Our Soldier Towns,” by Nelson Lloyd, in Scrin- 
NER’S MAGAZINE, September, 1917. 
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the reception of the drafted armies. By 
the 5th of September the stage had been 
set for the first act of the memorable 
drama of building the National Army. 

It will be remembered that each of the 
sixteen cantonments had been designed 
by the War Department as the rendez- 
vous of a division of infantry, and to each 
cantonment approximately forty thou- 
sand men were ordered. 

An infantry division. consists in the 
main of three brigades, two of infantry 
and one of field artillery. The infantry 
brigades are composed of two regiments 
each, and the field artillery brigade of 
three. In addition to these organiza- 
tions, each division has one regiment of 
engineers, a field signal battalion, three 
machine-gun battalions, a division train, 
composed of headquarters, supply, am- 
munition, and sanitary trains, and a de- 
pot brigade. 

As we have seen, the officers for these 
divisions had been supplied in small part 
from among the officers of the Regular 
Army and in much greater part from the 
graduates of the training-camps.* The 
enlisted men were supplied by thousands 
of local boards acting under the provost 
marshal general as prescribed by the se- 
lective-draft act. Each State had been 
divided into a number of districts accord- 
ing to its population and in each district 
a local board operated. The number of 
men selected from the districts varied 
within small limits but averaged about 
one hundred to the district. The quotas 
selected from each district were sent to 
the cantonments in instalments, at inter- 
vals of about ten dayseach. The first in- 
stalment was composed of five per cent of 
the quota; the second, of forty per cent; 
the third, of forty per cent; and the final, 
of fifteen per cent. Thus, to each can- 
tonment came first an instalment of, 
roughly, two thousand men, followed 
about ten days later by another of about 
sixteen thousand men, this followed in 
turn.at the same interval by another of 
the same strength and, finally, by one of 
about six thousand men. 

We have now arrived at the point where 
it is appropriate to begin answering the 
question How?—How did they go about it? 


*See “The First Half-Million Army,” by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Stewart, in ScRIBNER’s MAGAZINE, July, 1917. 





Theoretically, the handling of a divi- 
sion was nothing new in the experience of 
the average officer of the Regular Army. 
They were accustomed to the solution of 
any and all problems connected with di- 
visions. Times almost without number 
they had organized, equipped, trained, 
and even fought divisions—theoretically, 
in staff studies and war games, in which 
the many details of organization and sup- 
ply were mere matters of pencil computa- 
tions, and in which men were represented 
collectively by varicolored pins or strips 
of cardboard, or by little strings of beads. 
But forty thousand typical young Ameri- 
cans, filled with enthusiasm, curiosity, 
and man-sized appetites bear little resem- 
blance to pins or strips of cardboard or to 
little strings of beads, and in the same 
proportion, their organizing varies from 
academic theory. In the latter, events 
move with orderly precision; in the for- 
mer, they are pressing, immediate, and 
more or less bunched. 

At first glance, the problem which con- 
fronted division commanders and their 
staffs does not appear to be difficult. As 
we have seen, the division is composed of 
a certain number of units, each unit in 
turn composed of a certain number of 
men. Thus it might be likened to a row 
of receptacles of varying sizes waiting to 
be filled from the liberal supply furnished 
by the draft boards, all of which is entirely 
correct. They have merely to be filled, 
but it is the manner of filling that gives 
rise to a series of troublesome problems. 

As a preliminary to this filling process, 
it was necessary to create the division in 
skeleton by assigning officers to the com- 
panies, battalions, regiments, brigades, 
and other units, and this completed, the 
first problem to be encountered was one 
which introduced a new term into the 
military vocabulary, namely, Allocation. 

Under the plan of organization pre- 


scribed by the War Department, it was’ 


required that men of each locality be 
segregated in organizations. Thus the 
scheme was such that the one hundred or 
more men from, let us say, Oldtown, 
found themselves, when finally assigned, 
in the same company; further, that the 
men from the adjoining village of New- 
town found themselves in the same com- 
pany, if there was room or, if not, in the 
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adjoining company of the same battalion. 
Briefly, this resulted in a form of localized 
organization which necessitated subdi- 
viding the whole territory from which the 
men were drawn into a series of organiza- 
tional areas, each capable of supplying 
the men required by the unit to which as- 
signed. It will be seen that this condi- 
tion at once fixed the manner in which the 
receptacles, or units of the division, had 
to be filled. Since the entire quota from 
each section had to be allocated to a cer- 
tain unit, and since the quotas arrived in 
successive instalments, the process of fill- 
ing the units, or of organizing them, had 
to follow a corresponding instalment plan. 

Nor was this an end to the complica- 
tions introduced by allocation. The en- 
gineers, signal troops, divisions trains, and 
numerous other units connected with the 
division require men of special qualifica- 
tions and attainments, such as surveyors, 
mechanics of all kinds, telegraphers, tele- 
phone operators, chauffeurs, blacksmiths, 
and many others too numerous to men- 
tion. Obviously, the peculiar require- 
ments of the organizations did not dove- 
tail with the conditions imposed by allo- 
cation, and their organization therefore 
became what was unofficially known as 
piebald, that is, their men were selected 
at random from the division, with the re- 
sult that, as finally organized, these units 
represented no particular locality. 

Even with this, allocation had not done 
with its part in the scheme of organiza- 
tion. It further served to determine in a 
way the manner in which the drafted men 
were received. These latter arrived by 
trainloads, each load composed of little 
groups, each group under the leadership 
of a drafted man selected by the local 
board to conduct the group and bear its 
credentials. Detachments of officers met 
all trains, separated the crowds into their 
original groups, and escorted the latter to 
a line of booths near the entrance to 
camp. Each booth bore the name of one 
of the States in the area from which the 
drafted men were drawn, and each group 
was led to the booth representing its 
State. There the members of the group 


were checked with the list from the board 
and the group was assigned from a pre- 
arranged schedule to one of the units of 
the division. 
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From the booth the group passed to a 
line of waiting surgeons, who gave each 
man a hasty preliminary examination in 
search of obvious or contagious disease. 

From the medical-examination point 
the group was then conducted to its or- 
ganization, where another and similar 
process of sorting and distributing finally 
landed each group in the company or bat- 
tery in which it was destined to serve. 

Thus far the problem of organization, 
though complicated, consisted of little 
more*than that of finding the proper place 
for each man and of putting each man in 
his proper place. It seems simple enough, 
but wait. Enter, arm in arm, two new 
factors, known respectively as medical ex- 
amination and personnel classification, 
-ach a sufficiently vexing problem in it- 
self. 

Before certifying their men to the can- 
tonment, each local board had caused 
each man to be examined by civil physi- 
cians and surgeons. But the standards 
of civil practitioners and those of the 
army examiners are not always in accord, 
and the latter made inroads of as much 
as ten per cent into the draft quotas. 
These were rejected and discharged and 
the carefully balanced tables of equaliza- 
tion prepared by the staff were shot to 
pieces almost before they had been 
checked up. Each man discharged for 
physical disability was charged against 
the credit of his local board, which was 
required to replace him with an able- 
bodied man, the debit-and-credit account 
proving a never-ending source of corre- 
spondence—and sometimes differences of 
opinion—between personnel officers and 
the local boards, not to mention the in- 
tricacies of readjusting assignment tables. 

The balance once restored was prompt- 
ly upset again by the operation of the per- 
sonnel classification process, which was 
the next to which the quotas were sub- 
jected. This classification has for its ob- 
ject the sorting of the drafted men into 
classes according to their occupations in 
civil life, to the end that they may be so 
placed as to utilize their knowledge and 
experience to the best advantage in the 
military service. Thus telegraphers, tele- 
phone men, and linemen go to the field 
artillery and the signal troops; surveyors, 
mechanics, and bridge builders to the en- 
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gineers; blacksmiths, farriers, and chauf- 
feurs to the trains; chemists, pharmacists, 
and nurses to the medical corps; and so 
on, down through a list of vocations num- 
bering about fifty in all, each of which is 
necessary in some branch of the military 
establishment. 

Roughly, these specialists, as they came 
to be called, numbered from ten to fifteen 
per cent of the quotas, and they were 
classified and withdrawn from their origi- 
nal organizations to fill places in the spe- 
cial, piebald units or to the depot brigade, 
where they were held to await the call 
from other departments for such men. 

Thus each organization of the division 
became for the time being a little depot 
to receive the quotas, discharge the physi- 
cally defective, classify those who re- 
mained, and transfer the specialists. In- 
cidentally this system brought about one 
of the special trials imposed upon the un- 
fortunate staff officers charged with the 
details of organization. Apparently love 
at first sight for the men of the quotas 
temporarily under their charge was epi- 
demic among regimental and company 
officers. The quotas were no sooner 
landed in an organization than discerning 
officers began to pick and choose and, in 
their mind’s eye, to tuck away each and 
every draftee for their respective organi- 
zations, with the result that each order 
for the transfer of a man brought forth a 
wail to some harassed staff officer. 

“You took the best man I had in the 
company. How do you expect me to do 
anything if you’re going to act this way?” 
or, “I need those men just as much as 
So-and-So—why don’t you consider me 
once in a while?” was an almost hourly 
plaint during the trying hours of trans- 
fers. All of which is characteristic of a 
splendid spirit, a spirit that will go a long 
way toward making the National Army 
an efficient fighting machine, and is there- 
fore to be commended, but which, at the 
same time, brought visions of a lonely and 
friendless future to the staff officers con- 
cerned. So the work of organization pro- 
ceeded, with sorting and picking and 
transferring following the receipt of each 
instalment, until in the end the division 
was complete, every man in his place and 
eager to be about his new job. 

The details of organizing were not alone 
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in their demands upon those in command. 
Hand in hand with them were many 
others. For example: there was the mat- 
ter of messing. About the middle of 
August there came to each cantonment 
a little detachment of trained army cooks 
and bakers. Shortly afterward they were 
joined by a hundred or more hotel and 
restaurant cooks recruited from near-by 
cities and towns for a couple of months 
of service. These men at once entered 
upon a short course of instruction under 
the trained army cooks and bakers. They 
were taught principally how to handle the 
army ration, how to provide three square 
meals each day within the limit of the ra- 
tion allowance, making both ends meet 
at the end of the month. When the first 
quota of five per cent of the selected men 
arrived, they found these men in the 
kitchens all over the cantonments ready 
toservea hot meal. Almost inimediately 
likely men from the first quota were 
placed under the instruction of the civil- 
ian cooks, with the result that when the 
next quota arrived they found men of the 
first quota presiding at the big army 
ranges. 

In the same way men from the first 
quota replaced civilian clerks, teamsters, 
chauffeurs, and many other assistants in 
the supply departments and were shortly 
ready to assist in caring for the succeed- 
ing quotas. 

The problem of supply was another 
which grew its share of gray hairs on the 
heads of division commanders and their 
staff officers. At first the matter of uni- 
form was the all-important question. 
Psychological reasons, if nothing more, 
render it very desirable to clothe the 
new man in uniform at the earliest possi- 
ble moment after his acceptance into mili- 
tary service. The man who has been in- 
terrupted in his civil pursuits by the gen- 
tle tap of the draft board will respond 
with fairly good grace—in most cases with 
something that closely approaches en- 
thusiasm.- However, with characteristic 
Americanism, he wants to get the first 
plunge over with as soon as possible, to 
jump straight from the old job into the 
new. The uniform is the visible symbol 
of the transformation from one to the 
other—the distinguishing mark. With- 
out it, the novice lacks the “feel” of the 
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soldier and, without the feel it takes a 
long time to make him into a soldier. 

To shift some six hundred thousand 
men from civilian attire to the modest 
olive drab of the fighting man is a monu- 
mental task, one that creates a demand 
which reaches out into every part of the 
country and into practically every activ- 
ity. Some conception of what is required 
to meet this demand may be gained by 
considering a few of the figures in which 
it is expressed: Six hundred thousand 
pairs of breeches, as many overcoats, 
coats, hats, belts, and pairs of leggins, 
twice that number of flannel shirts and 
pairs of shoes, three times that number of 
suits of underwear and pairs of socks— 
for a first issue, the barest necessities—in 
all, about twenty-six million dollars’ 
worth of clothing. Add to this a million, 
eight hundred thousand blankets and a 
list of things like barrack bags, gloves, hat 
cords, and the like, and the sum total fur- 
nishes a fair idea of the strain which such 
a shift places upon the markets of the 
country. 

Factories all over the country changed 
machinery to meet these wartime needs. 
Military clothiers sprang up on all sides. 
An army of men and women worked day 
and night to make the needed supplies. 
Another army was employed in shipping 
it here and there to depots and canton- 
ments, but during the months of Septem- 
ber and October—the dog-days of organ- 
ization—the supply never quite caught 
up with the demand. Carloads of cloth- 
ing rolled in daily and were distributed to 
waiting supply officers, often without 
passing through the storehouses. With 
it all, each day found officers clamoring 
for more. A demand supplied on one 
hand gave place to two on the other. One 
organization commander satisfied meant 
two or three others loud in their demands 
for attention. 

“Look at my outfit, will you? Still in 
cits! When do we get something?” was 
a constant inquiry. 

Proraténg of the supply brought forth 
a wail equally persistent and entirely 
unanimous. 

“Look at us now!” they implored; 
“half and half. You ought to be 
ashamed.” 

And so it went. Regimental supply 
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officers haunted the storehouses Camp 
supply officers bombarded distant depots 
with telegrams. Each incoming quota 
was gradually clothed in its new livery 
and went about its work of training 
About the time that wearied supply of- 
ficers were taking stock of themselves 
and beginning to breathe freely, another 
menace stared them in the face. Under 
the strain of intensive training, shirts, 
breeches, and shoes began to give way 
and the problem of replacing tripped 
lightly into the scene. 

Other problems of supply followed 
much the same course as the days grew 
into weeks and the weeks into months. 
In one way or another each has been 
solved—not as we might have wished, but 
in some practical way. 

Coincident with the problems of organ- 
izing and equipping the division came 
that of training it. With the urge for 
speed constantly at hand, no time was 
lost in beginning the instruction of the 
new men. The day following their ar- 
rival in the cantonment found them hard 
at work with the ABC’s of their new 
profession, and before they had been uni- 
formed they were marching about the 
cantonment in creditable columns, a 
veritable citizen army, awkward, it is 
true, but with a seriousness of purpose 
that robbed the sight of any savor of 
humor. 

Again it became a question of beginning 
almost from the ground. During their 
three months of training in the camps of 
instruction, the new officers had mastered 
little more than the fundamentals of their 
trade, but backed by their splendid en- 
thusiasm and energy, they were able to 
carry their men successfully through the 
first stages of their training. Toaid them 
in carrying on the later work of instruc- 
tion, a system of fetch-and-carry schools 
was established under the few trained in- 
structors. To these schools the new offi- 
cers went for instruction which they, in 
turn, took back to their men. Schools for 
non-commissioned officers, for cooks and 
bakers, blacksmiths, farriers, saddlers, 
cobblers, buglers, and other men requiring 
special training, were also established, so 
that in the end the division became one 
great school in which each played the réle 
either of teacher or student or both. 
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Building in this way possesses its dis- 
advantages. The progress is slower, initi- 
ative here and there is handicapped. On 
the other hand, it is not without its ad- 
vantages. Instruction is uniform, pro- 
ceeding from a common source. Men do 
the same things in the same way through- 
out the division, and the foundation of 
teamwork, so essential to military success, 
is established. 

The foregoing is little more than a bare 
outline of the travail attending the birth 
of a division of the National Army. Each 
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succeeding day brought its grist of troub- 
lous detail; each night saw them cleared 
away. Gradually the division took shape 
and its character and personality—for a 
division has both—began to crystallize 
under the eyes and hands who are build- 
ing the National Army. Not one of them 
but sees each day how the building might 
have been bettered or hastened; not one 
who wastes a moment in idle regret; not 
one who does not hurdle every obstacle 
cheerfully on the way to his goal—a 
trained fighting division. 


EXHIBIT C-470 
By Vincent O’Sullivan 
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HE museum of art in the 
Fi city of M. has perhaps the 
; pleasantest seat of any 
4 ie large building in the United 
Wy] S\4y#1 States. Standing onaknoll 
Ss ARG which overlooks the city, 
admirable lawns roll away from it on every 
side, only broken by flower-beds, statues, 
and some great trees. Benches are placed 
on the gravelled paths for those who wish 
to enjoy the tranquil beauty of the scene, 
or to study the architecture of the build- 
ing, which is said to be the late J. F. Cor- 
poral’s masterpiece. These benches, as 
a rule, are empty: the place is perfectly 
still and deserted, save for a few hours in 
the late afternoon, unless it be some pub- 
lic holiday. 

At about half past five on an evening in 
May, in the year 1897, Judson Pond came 
into the garden. This was the stirring 
time of the afternoon: some children were 
playing; their mothers or nurses were sew- 
ing or reading on the benches; and not 
far off a stream of carriages and motor- 
cars passed to and fro. Judson walked 
with the lounging, uncertain step of those 
whom nobody expects and who have no 
destination. He was, besides, rather tired. 
He had been carrying his chalk drawings 
and water-color sketches through streets 
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and streets all day; he had gone up and 
down in many elevators; he had sat in 
waiting-rooms hungry and footsore; but 
he had not been able to sell anything. He 
was a slim young man, not above middle 
height. His face was extremely pale, no 
doubt from privation. He had just six- 
teen cents in his pocket; but he was still 
neatly dressed. 

He sat down on a bench, thrust his 
hands in his pockets, jingled the sixteen 
cents, and tried in a desultory way to 
think things over. His main debate was 
whether he should go to a lunch-counter 
and eat to the full extent of sixteen cents, 
or whether it would be wiser to spend only 
ten cents at a soda-fountain. He was 
hungry; but, on the other hand, the soda- 
fountain would leave a margin of six cents 
for a newspaper and a few cigarettes. He 
was not in any hurry to decide, because, 
once he had decided, the interest of the 
night would be over for him. He had no 
friends in the city. Such people as he 
knew looked askance at this unlucky devil 
who seemed to get more miserable day by 
day; and when they saw that he was deter- 
mined to be a failure, notwithstanding all 
the opportunities of our great country and 
our numberless magazines, art-journals, 
and so on, always so receptive to genuine 
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talent, they made it quite plain that if he 
had any tact he should discontinue his 
visits. One or two counselled him aridly 
to become a writing-master, or to get em- 
ployed in one of the large stores, if he was 
capable of doing so. 


The nurse-maids and children were 
preparing to leave the garden. Judson 
stretched out his legs, enjoying the soft 
air. He need not hurry. He had no- 
where to go, and while he sat there he had 
sixteen cents. Soda-fountains and lunch- 
counters kept open late. Which was it to 
be? He felt rather drowsy. 

Another man came along the path, and 
after giving Judson a casual look, sat 
down at the other end of the bench. He 
was a stocky man, perhaps twenty-five 
years old, with fair hair and blue eyes, 
built like a professional boxer. After he 
had been sitting there about five min- 
utes, he suddenly turned and spoke. 

“Yes, it’s about as pleasant a way to 
pass the time as there is—going about 
from office to office and trying to scrape 
a dollar or two to pay the rent that’s due 
to-morrow.” 

Judson started out of his doze and 
looked at the man in great bewilder- 
ment. 

“How do you know about me?” he 
asked. 

This set the other laughing. “TI don’t 
know anything about you. I’ve only got 
to look at you, you poor guy. You 
haven’t had enough to eat for some time. 
Your face has got the cast-down look that 
comes from getting things said to you 
that make you feel small all over—the 
kind of things you brood on and lie awake 
at night thinking about. I’ve been 
through that myself, but I don’t believe 
I mind as much as you. I don’t mind at 
all—if I did I’d be dead. Say, if you tell 
me your name, I'll tell you mine.” 

There was really no valid reason why 
Judson should not give his name. He 
had nothing tolose. But, no matter how 
broken-down and obscure a man is, he 
cherishes his name. It is part of himself; 
he would recognize it if shouted in a noisy 
crowd. When he gives his name, he is 
no longer a passer in the desert: he is a 
man located. 

“My name is Poole,” said Judson Pond. 
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“Well, that’s a good enough name,” re- 
turned the other. ‘Mine’s McGraw— 
John Peter McGraw. I guess there’s not 
much more to it than that. My mother 
used to be a scrub-woman sometimes. 
I’m not sure what my father worked at— 
I think he kept a paper-stand. I never 
saw either of them after I was twelve 
yearsold. Iwenttoseathen. I’ve been 
working on a ranch near Cheyenne, 
Wyoming. I kept bar for a while in Saint 
Louis. Some guys there took hold of me 
to put me in the champion class for my 
weight. If you want money to grow 
good, that’s the business—its better than 
baseball. I tried my darnedest. My 
arms were all right, but my legs weren’t 
good enough. You come and sit here 
pretty often?” 

“Yes,” said Judson. “It’s a nice, quiet 
place.”’ 

“Itsureis. If you bring her here there 
ain’t nobody to tell outside. Ever been 
in there?” asked McGraw, nodding to- 
ward the museum. . 

“T should think I have.” 

“Well, now, that’s funny. I kind of 
thought I seen you in there. Painting a 
picture, weren’t you?” 

“Copying.” 

“Hey?” McGraw was a little puzzled 
by the distinction. “Anyhow, I guess 
you know all about the goods in that 
house. Say, do you remember some 
things standing near that big window 
there—second from the end? They ain’t 
much to look at—I wouldn’t give a whoop 
for them—but I guess they’re pretty 
swell things.”’ 

“What are they called?” Judson 
asked, rather amused. 

McGraw hesitated. “Well, there you 
have me. Blessed if I can remember what 
they are called. What I do remember is 
the ticket—Exhibit C-470.” 

Judson was going over the interior of 
the museum in his mind, and suddenly it 
dawned on him. “Oh, I know. Yes, 
indeed. You mean the Chinese statuette 
of Fo and the two vases of the Ming 
period.” 

“Pretty swell things?” said McGraw 
tentatively. 

“Swell? They’re priceless. They’re 
unique. They’re the one thing they have 
got here that no other museum has or can 
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have. Not the Louvre, or the British 
Museum, or anywhere.” 

McGraw looked as if he were trying to 
live up to this erudition. “That’s what 
[ kind of thought myself,” he said gravely. 
“Yes, sir, pretty swell junk. Just near 
the window there. Listen! Do you sit 
here pretty late evenings ?”’ 

“T’ve sat here till eleven—perhaps 
later.” 

“And have you ever seen that transom 
up there closed ?”’ 

“T think the night-guardian closes it 
when it rains. He can get into the main 
building from his office.” 

“Say, look here—’’ said McGraw con- 
fidentially. 


A nurse-maid who still lingered with 
her charges in the garden saw McGraw 
draw up close to Judson and begin talk- 
ing earnestly to him, emphasizing what 
he had to say by banging his fist into his 
other hand. She saw that Judson listened 
with his eyes fixed on the ground; now 
and then he looked embarrassed and 
seemed to protest. When she and her 
children left the garden, the two men were 
still there. 


Il 


“Wett, will you come in?” said 


McGraw. He spoke amiably. Lurking 
in his eyes was a menace. 

There was sweat on Judson’s face as if 
he had been running. “TI don’t know,” 
he said weakly. He twisted and untwisted 
his long artist’s fingers. 

“You're just the man, Poole,”’ went on 
McGraw. “I picked you out a few weeks 
ago. You're slim, you’re active, you 
know how to handle such things, and you 
know the inside of that house. You’re 
not likely to make a mistake——”’ 

The poverty-stricken man who keeps 
an ideal of conduct and a high ethical 
standard untarnished, amid all the diffi- 
culty and squalor and ‘humiliation which 
poverty involves in modern civilization, 
is a hero who far exceeds in heroism the 
soldier on the battle-field. Judson Pond 
was not a hero of this kind. 

“Why not?” he thought. “I’m up 
against it. Dll be taking somebody’s 
pocket-book in a few days. This is big- 
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ger—and nobler.” Then he said aloud: 
“Allright; Pll goin. But what a risk— 
my God, what a risk!” 

“Well, it’s not very safe,’’ conceded 
McGraw. “A little accident, and there 
would be nothing for us but the special 
editions and prison reform. But when a 
man has come down so bad as you have— 
what’s the use of talking?—he’s got to 
take some risk. Am I right?” 

“Yes,” said Judson. 

“The best thing we can do,’’ resumed 
McGraw, “is to get a good dinner. I 
have no money in my clothes. Can you 
lend me ten cents?” 

The thought came to Judson that the 
whole thing was a humbug to get ten 
cents, and, oddly enough, he felt relieved. 
Nevertheless, he handed the money to 
McGraw. “You'll give it back to me? 
I’m pretty low down ia 

“Oh, I'll give it back to you all right,”’ 
said McGraw carelessly. “I wish every- 
thing was as sure as that. I want it to 
telephone. Come along.” 

They left the garden, and walked rapid- 
ly for about half a mile. Then, to Jud- 
son’s astonishment, he found himself fol- 
lowing McGraw into a most expensive 
hotel. McGraw went straight up to the 
telephone girl, got his number, and re- 
mained in the telephone-box perhaps a 
minute. 

“That’s all right,” he said when he 
came back to Judson. “Now let’s have 
something good.” And with that they 
went into the restaurant. 

While they were in the middle of din- 
ner a page-boy came calling: “ Mr. Out- 
late, Mr. Outlate.” 

“That’s a good name,” said McGraw, 
winking at Judson. “I got it out of a 
funny paper. Here, boy!” 

“There’s a messenger for you,” said 
the boy. 

Thereupon a messenger appeared and 
handed McGraw a letter and a receipt. 
Judson saw that McGraw drew from the 
envelope what looked like a thick roll of 
money-notes, and that he read the letter 
very carefully. 

He paid for the dinner, and called a 
cab at the door of the hotel. 

“T was near forgetting,” he said to 
Judson. ‘“Here’s your ten cents.” He 
handed him ten dollars. 
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III 


THE cab rolled along for several streets. 
Judson himself felt exhilarated by the 
money in his pocket and the good food he 
had eaten; but after a while he could not 
help noticing that McGraw was decided- 
ly nervous. He lit a cigarette, drew a 
few puffs, and tossed it out of the win- 
dow. He twisted about in his seat, and 
drummed impatiently on the window- 
glass. 

“Gee! I hope it'll be to-night,” he 
said. “TI can’t bear it much longer.” 

“What?” asked Judson. 

“What?” repeated McGraw. But, in- 
stead of saying anything clearer, he put 
his head out of the window and stopped 
the cab. 

“This is where we walk,” he said. 

They went on for several blocks along a 
broad street filled with shops. Then they 
turned into a side street, and some yards 
down McGraw halted before a brick house 
with white stone facings. The house was 
not large, but neat and respectable-look- 
ing, and a dim light was in a few of the 
windows and behind the glass panes of 
the hall door. McGraw went into the 


area and pulled the basement bell, and the 
door there was at once opened. Judson 
could not see who had opened this door; 
it looked to him as if it had been opened 
by a spring worked in some other part 


of the house. They groped their way 
through a dark passage; then a shaft of 
light shot down the stairway, and a man’s 
voice called out. 

“Ts that you, McGraw? 
stairs here.” 

“Yes, sir, it’s me,”” McGraw answered 
very respectfully and in a very low voice. 
It seemed to Judson that his companion’s 
trepidation was increasing, and he began 
to feel a little shaky himself. 

They went up-stairs and entered a room 
which smelt of camphor, It was lit by 
gas turned very low. Straw matting was 
on the floor instead of carpet, and the fur- 
niture was covered, as if the house were 
being closed for the summer. The man 
who received them was an Englishman, 
tall and spare, with perfectly white hair, 
a white mustache, and grey eyes which 
seemed to Judson the hardest and most 
ruthless he had ever encountered. He was 
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dressed in light-colored clothes, very well 
made. A woman, the only other person 
in the room, lay back in one of the canvas- 
covered chairs. She was stout, rather 
handsome, with dark hair and a face 
tanned like sunburn. She took no no- 
tice whatever of the newcomers, and no- 
body could tell from the veiled look in her 
half-closed eyes whether she even saw 
them distinctly. Her sensual and rather 
scornful face she kept turned upward, 
gazing at the ceiling, and watched the 
smoke of a cigarette curl through her fat 
fingers gleaming with rings. Judson, who 
had the artist’s eye, was impressed by her 
repose, the excess of her indolence; recog- 
nizing her too as a type of woman some- 
how not in keeping with a quiet family 
house. 

“Tt is not going to rain, Mr. Syder- 
stone,” blurted McGraw as soon as he was 
in the room, with all the marks of disquiet 
strong upon him. “I’ve got everything 
settled for to-night. The less delay the 
better.” 

Mr. Syderstone had put an eye-glass in 
his eye, and was scanning Judson from 
head to foot with an effrontery which 
made the young man, used to humilia- 
tions as he was, reddenin anger. “I am 
quite aware of that,” Syderstone said con- 
temptuously, turning to McGraw. He 
struck Judson as the insolent, self-satisfied 
kind of Englishman who always has an 
irritating effect on people of other nation- 
alities, and who conceals great cunning 
and ruse under a bluff demeanor. “Iam 
also perfectly alive to the fact that you 
want to get the thing over as quickly as 
possible, because you don’t like Lizzie 
to be up there every night keeping the 
guardian employed. I quite believe that 
you are going through torments, McGraw. 
Still, we can’t take unnecessary risks 
merely to spare you the pangs of jealousy. 
But, as a matter of fact, I have decided 
you should go ahead to-night. Lizzie is 
up there to-night, isn’t she?” 

“Oh, yes, she’s been up there every 
night for a week.’”’ McGraw was ner- 
vously conciliating. “She’s doing fine.” 

“You are an artist, are you not, Mr. 
Pond?” said Syderstone, rather more 
civilly, to Judson. ‘“‘ Just come this way. 
I have some things it might interest you 
to see.” 
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Judson felt a tightening of the breast 
and he became very pale. He looked at 
Syderstone uneasily. How did this man 
know his name? His profession might 
have been told by McGraw over the tele- 
phone. But Judson had given a false 
name to McGraw. Had he been marked 
for this business by some daring and un- 
scrupulous men with endless resources? 
He wished in his heart that he had never 
spoken to McGraw. 


Meanwhile Mr. Syderstone had lit a 
candle-branch with four candles and took 
it in his hand. Then he opened a door 
which apparently made part of the wall. 

“You are with us, Mr. Pond,” he said 
pleasantly enough, holding the door open 
and looking at Judson, “for better, for 
worse, I am afraid. It-is too late to 
change your mind now.” And for a sec- 
ond a terrible look darted out from the 
hard grey eyes which made the young 
man quail. 

Then Syderstone advanced along the 
passage, followed by Judson, while Mc- 
Graw brought up the rear. It seemed 


to Judson that they were passing through 


at least two houses, and of this he became 
certain when, after descending some steps, 
they came out into a small gallery over- 
looking a shop filled with antiques of 
every description. And all at once Jud- 
son found an association for the name 
—Syderstone. This was the celebrated 
Syderstone curiosity-shop, known all over 
the world; and before its windows he had 
often lingered to admire the treasures dis- 
played therein. 

These windows were heavily curtained 
now, and Mr. Syderstone was lighting the 
gas. Judson felt much less dread; all art- 
ists have their vanity, and it occurred to 
Judson that a man such as Mr. Syder- 
stone, whose business must often bring 
him in contact with the art-world, might 
know him by sight. 

The dealer held up a marvellously 
worked ivory coffer. “Just look at this, 
Mr. Pond.” With a certain cordiality in 
his manner, engendered, no doubt, by 
Judson’s spontaneous and enthusiastic 
appreciation, he led the young artist 
through the shop, showing him treasure 
after treasure. He handed Judson an 
ebony box curiously mounted in chased 
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gold. “A mere toy,” he said indifferently. 
Judson opened the box, and a little red 
bird came out and sang a pretty tune. 
Although he was very much amused and 
interested, some magnetism compelled 
him at this moment to glance into the 
back of the shop. - There stood McGraw, 
looking worried and crestfallen; but be- 
yond him Judson’s gaze met a pair of 
drowsy eyes just showing behind a cabi- 
net, and he made out that the woman too 
had come into the shop. After a moment 
she stood up and leaned against the cabi- 
net, smoking, never saying a word. 

“Vou know who I am, Mr. Pond,” said 
the dealer, his manner still more pleasant, 
“and you know we are to work together. 
But McGraw here will tell you how ut- 
terly futile any attempt at blackmail 
would be. Is it not so, McGraw?” 

McGraw was very nervous. He cleared 
his throat. ‘Yes, I’ve told him,” he said 
in a low voice. 

Mr. Syderstone turned to Judson again. 
“Tf this—ah—coup does succeed, Mr. 
Pond, I hope to find other work for you of 
a pleasanter and less dangerous nature. 
And now I must bid you good-night and 
good luck.” 

Quite without concealment, he unlocked 
and threw wide open the street door of the 
shop. “Good night, gentlemen,” he said 
in a carrying voice. McGraw passed out. 
As. Judson followed, the woman, crossing 
the shop, brushed by him, and with a deft 
movement slipped a ring of considerable 
value into his pocket. Then the door 
closed upon them, and Mr. Syderstone 
proceeded to put on the bolts and ar- 
range the electric alarms. 

“Did you manage it?” he asked the 
woman casually. 

“Yes,” she said. 

“Tt is just as well,” pursued Mr. Syder- 
stone thoughtfully. “It seems to me that 
if anything untoward happens, he will 
have the sense to keep quiet for his own 
sake; but he does not give me the impres- 
sion of being very courageous, and fear 
has strange effects. If they fail to-night, 
I shall at once announce the loss of that 
ring, and it will be found on his person. 
As for the other fellow, McGraw, I hold 
him like that.” 

He held out his hand, loosely open. 
Then he closed it. 
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IV 


In the street McGraw gradually re- 
gained his self-possession. 

“What was the matter with you?” 
asked Judson. 

But McGraw answered evasively. “He 
always makes me feel like that.” 

They were walking rapidly through 
street after street toward the poorer 
quarters of the city. Eventually Mc- 
Graw stopped before a very shabby 
house, with an unswept “stoop,” in a 
neighborhood of cheap flats and little 
basement shops. Children were still play- 
ing in the street, and their parents and 
others lounged in the doorways gossiping. 

“This is where I live,”’ said McGraw, 
and he opened the door with a key. 

The passage was dark and smelt of 
stale cooking-fumes and escaping gas. 
McGraw led the way up the stairs, and on 
the second landing he opened a door and 
lit the gas. Judson was a little surprised 
to find himself in such a bright, wide bed- 
room—rather meagrely furnished, it is 
true, but yet quite comfortable and very 
clean. He thought of the dismal cup- 
board under a staircase, with a hole in 
the floor stuffed with rags and papers to 
keep out the draught, in which he himself 
passed his uneasy nights, and McGraw 
seemed to him fortunate. 

““Here’s the outfit,” said McGraw. 

He was hurriedly taking some things 
out of a closet and spreading them on the 
bed. He took out in turn two pairs of 
grey flannel trousers, two pairs of rubber- 
soled shoes, a couple of lawn-tennis bats, 
and a kind of sports-bag much more long 
than deep. , 

“Get into these,” said McGraw, hold- 
ing out a pair of trousers. “We have to 
look like two young men who have an en- 
gagement to play tennis early to-morrow 
morning.. If those shoes aren’t comfort- 
able for you, I have another pair here.” 

“The shoes,” answered Judson, “are 
all right. But I should have thought 
white trousers instead of grey 

“They offer a better mark,” 
the other grimly. 

As soon as they were dressed, McGraw 
drew some ropes, stained black and neatly 
coiled, from a part of the closet where he 
had hidden them, and opened the bag. 


returned 
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“Help me to get these in,”’ he said. 

Then Judson saw that the bag was 
lined throughout with lambs’ wool. Even 
a piece of fine glass lying inside it would 
hardly have broken if that bag had been 
thrown from a third-floor window. He 
helped to close the bag, and in doing so 
pinched his finger. He thrust his hand 
into his pocket for his handkerchief, felt 
something hard, and drew out the ring. 

“What on earth is this?”’ he exclaimed. 
He held it up; the jewels gleamed in the 
gaslight. 

McGraw looked genuinely alarmed. 
“You must have got it over there,” he 
said in a very low voice. 

“But how did I get it?” 

“T don’t know. It’s the boss’s.” 

“Yes, it may be,” protested Judson; 
“but I don’t want it. T’ll leave it here 
and you can return it.” And he placed 
the ring on the table. 

McGraw stared at him aghast. “For 
God’s sake don’t leave it here,” he said. 
“Tf it was found here— Put it back in 
your pocket.” 

“Then I'll throw it away,’ 
Judson. 

“You can’t do that either. You have 
it now and you’ve got to keep it. There 
are reasons why throwing it away might 
be worse than leaving it here. Put it 
back in your pocket.” 

. The sense that he was entangled in a 
net from which he could not escape—the 
same feeling he had an hour ago when he 
found that Mr. Syderstone knew his name 
—again came upon Judson, and this time 
overwhelmingly. His long months of 
black misery, his loneliness, and then this 
evening—the meeting with McGraw, the 
good dinner, the excitement and tension, 
had shaken his nerves. He dropped into 
a chair and sat there sobbing, in his new 
flannel trousers and new shoes. 

‘How glad I'd have been to have these 
if I had come by them honestly,” he said 
in a broken voice, while his tears dropped 
on his new trousers and he kept brushing 
them away awkwardly with his hand. 

McGraw moved about the room un- 
easily. ‘“‘Don’t give way,” he repeated. 

“Oh, God, I wish I had never come 
into this!’’ Judson said, wiping his face 
with his handkerchief. 

“You're not the only one,” 
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McGraw sympathetically. “I feel like 
that myself sometimes. But there’s no 
body of use in giving way now. If you 
only keep your nerve, we may pull it off 
all right. The chances are in our favor.” 

By degrees the artist got control of him- 
self. ‘I was a fool to let myself go like 
that,” he said. “But I’m all right now. 
Let us start.” 

Out in the street they really did look 
like two well-to-do young men just re- 
turned to the city after a day spent at 
lawn-tennis. A street-car landed them 
near the art-museum garden about half 
past ten. 

“We may as well sit down,” said 
McGraw; and they seated themselves on 
the same bench where Judson had been 
sitting in the afternoon. It was very 
dark and still; as there were so few pas- 
sengers in this part of the garden at night, 
the electric lamps were generally unlit ex- 
cept on Sundays. Fire-flies flashed in the 
night like signals. A gentle wind rustled 
through the trees. The clang of street- 
car bells reached them now and then, 
softened by distance. The art-museum 
lay, a black mass, before them. And now 


they heard a woman’s stifled laughter: it 
seemed to come from the far side of the 


building. McGraw started as if he had 
been stung. 

“That’s Lizzie,” he said. “She’s there 
to keep the guardian thoughtless.” 

“Do you know her?” asked Judson. 

“Know her?” McGraw gave him a 
haggard stare. ‘Man, it’s for her I’m 
doing this!” 

They became silent, waiting till the 
guardian had gone his half-hourly round. 
He was late; it was after half past ten. 
Judson sat leaning forward with his el- 
bows on his knees and his face in his 
hands. The business appeared so des- 
perate, so full of sombre risks, that his 
heart almost failed him. They were 
bound to be caught... . 


“Hist! Here he comes,” whispered 
McGraw. “Get under the bench.” 

Between them and the museum lay a 
rather steep bank of grass, ending in a 
flagged walk which ran round the museum 
under the windows. It was this path 
which the guardian followed. From there 
he could see a person seated on the 
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benches up above; but any one under a 
bench, or just lying on the path, was out 
of his line of vision. . 

Within a few minutes they heard the 
woman’s laugh again, and they knew 
that the guardian had finished his round 
and got back to his box and congenial 
company. 

“Now we must begin,” said McGraw. 
“Come on! He’ll be round again at 
eleven o’clock.” 

They hurried down the bank and made 
for the part of the building underneath 
that window they had marked in the 
afternoon, of which the top transom was 
always left open. McGraw drew from 
the bag a rope with loops in it to assist a 
climber. 

“Now stand steady against the wall,” 
he said to Judson. ‘I’m going to get up 
on your shoulders.” 

But Judson under McGraw’s weight 
collapsed, and narrowly escaped having 
his face crushed as McGraw came down. 

“Try again,” whispered McGraw. 

This time Judson was more prepared; 
he stood firm, and McGraw was able to 
get a good take-off from his shoulders. 
By the ease with which McGraw, holding 
the rope in his teeth, clambered up the 
ornamental stonework around the win- 
dow, and the precision with which he 
placed his feet and hands, his training as 
a sailor was apparent, and also that he 
had studied the design worked in the 
stone long and carefully. When he had 
mounted a certain distance, he flung the 
rope dexterously, and it caught in the 
joint between the transom and the wall. 
Then he scrambled down and took a long 
leap to the ground, landing on his rubber 
soles. 

“You'll have to do it,” he said to Jud- 
son. “I’m too big to go through the 
transom. Up with you—quick !” 

Judson was lithe and active; he had 
always been used to the exercises of the 
gymnasium—a fact McGraw had ascer- 
tained before he brought him into the 
business. He handed his coat and straw 
hat to McGraw, and prepared to go up 
the rope. This, he thought, was the easy 
part; the dangerous part would be when 
he had to slide in through the transom. 

But hardly was he half-way up the 
rope than they heard footsteps on the 


’ 
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path above. Yes, somebody was coming 
along there. McGraw stood as if petri- 
fied by the rope, and Judson remained 
suspended in mid-air. Now they could 
make out the walker. He was strolling 
along smoking a cigar, and, from the white 
patch which showed in the darkness, they 
inferred that he was in dress-clothes. 
Some idle passer, apparently, returning 


** All right; 


I'll go in 


When he reached the transom he 
slipped through it feet first and lay at 
length on the thick glass and the iron 
frame. Then he drew up the rope he had 
mounted by, and found the bag attached 
to the end of it. With great difficulty he 
passed this through the transom, and let 
it down on to the floor of the hall inside. 
He heard the soft thud on the marble 


But what a risk—my God, what a risk!” 


age 200. 


from a party, and in need of solitude and 


the cool of tht night. He, in his turn, 
spied the two men by the museum wall, 
and he stood a little, looking down on 
them while he smoked. But it was evi- 
dent he took them for employees, and 
after a little he moved onward, his 
thoughts elsewhere. The two did not 
stir till the sound of his footsteps had 
ceased on the night. Judson could hear 
McGraw swearing under his breath; and 
he himself realized the serious and per- 
haps fatal loss of time which this man’s 
passing had caused. 

But McGraw was still standing by and 
holding the rope steady. It was clear he 
judged that the thing had better be gone 
through with then and there. Judson, 
therefore, began to mount again. 

Vor, LXIII.—23 


floor, and then he himself descended into 
the museum. 

It was very dark, and the floor was en- 
cumbered with glass cases and statuary. 
But Judson knew where to go. He felt 
under his hand the great treasures—the 
two vases and the statuette of the god. 
One by one he carried them to the foot of 
the window; and in less than five minutes 
Exhibit C-470 was in the bag. + 

He now prepared to ascend, leaving the 
bag, fastened to the end of the rope, on 
the floor. Then, when he reached the 
transom, he lay out on the glass and 
frame as before, and having hauled the 
bag up, he passed it through with the 
rope and let it down to McGraw. He 
was about to follow, when he nearly fell 
back into the museum from the shock of 








**You are with us, Mr. Pond,”’ he said . . ., ‘* for better, for worse, 


am afraid.’’—Page 202. 


hearing voices only a little distance from 
the window. 

The guardian was going his round once 
more, and the girl Lizzie, appreciating 
the danger her confederates were in, had 
accompanied him. To warn them, she 
kept laughing and talking loudly. Jud- 
son made up his mind that the game was 
up. McGraw had doubtless made off; but 
there was the bag, most damning evidence 
of all, right in the path of the guardian. 

Suddenly the girl spoke much louder. 
“Look at that old bum asleep on the 
bench over there,” she said. “Why don’t 
you go and rout him out?” 

“That’s right,” replied the man slow- 
ly. ‘Duty before pleasure.” 

He must have gone straightway up 
the bank, for in a moment Judson heard 
him saying in a rough tone: “Say, what 
do you mean by sleeping here at this 
time of night?” 

It was McGraw that answered. “I 
ain’t asleep. I’ve got a right to sit here, 
I guess. America is a free country, ain’t 
nr” 
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“Tf you sass me,” said the guardian, 
“T’ll arrest you. You better not let 
me find you here when I come round 
again.” 

“Well, you won’t.” McGraw, with 
iron nerve, yawned prodigiously. “I’m 
going to beat it, believe me. I’ve got an 
appointment with the president of the 
sleep-trust.”’ 

At this point, the girl whistled and 
called. The call sounded to Judson, up 
there clinging to the transom in an agony 
of suspense, to come from far on the other 
side of his window, and he perceived the 
girl’s tactics. She meant to bring the 
guardian by a short cut down the bank 
to the spot she had now reached. By 
doing this he would leave that part of 
the walk where the bag was lying un- 
traversed. 











“That’s my wife,” the guardian said 
to McGraw. “It gets kind of lonely here 
sometimes, and she comes up to keep me 
company.” 

Upon that, he evidently took the short 
cut to join her, for to Judson their voices 
sounded farther away, and then were 
heard no more. 

McGraw came back to the rope and 
shook it, and Judson clambered down. 
He was so dizzy that he could hardly 
stand, and consequently was quite unfit 
to lend his shoulders so that McGraw 
could mount and detach the rope. They 
had decided very unwillingly to leave it 
hanging there, when by a lucky twist 
McGraw managed to loosen the fasten- 
ing and the rope fell. 

They stuffed it into the bag and hur- 
ried from the gardens. Ere they had 
gone some yards in a quiet avenue of 
wealthy private houses, they saw a police- 
man approaching, and McGraw began to 
talk loud about lawn-tennis. But he 
might have saved himself the trouble; 
they both looked perfectly aboveboard, 
and the policeman did no more than 
glance at them as he passed. 

“Are we going back to the shop?” 
asked Judson. 


“Are we going back to hell!” retorted 
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He led the young artist through the shop, showing him treasure after treasure.—Page 202. 
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McGraw, whose nerves were rather on 
edge by this time, and no wonder. 


They took a street-car to the railroad 
station. Some hours later they were in 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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“Here’s where we must part,” said 
McGraw. “I take the bag; I know what 
I must do with it. You go to this ad- 
dress.”” He gave Judson a card. “It’s 
a room-house; you just ask for a 
room.” 

Judson’s heart sank when he heard 
this. “But you can’t leave me this way,” 
he protested. ‘Why, I’m no better off 
than I was last night. I’m worse. I’ve 
got hardly any money, and I'll have to 
sit in a lodging-house room in a strange 
city, without a friend, and in mortal 
anxiety. Think of it! Why can’t you 
stay with me? Although I only saw you 
for the first time last night, it seems to 
me I have known you for years.”’ 

“Me too,” replied McGraw. “But I 
couldn’t stay—it’s too dangerous. 
Here’s some money for you, and you'll 
have all you want for some time. 
That’s certain. The boss won’t lose 
sight of you.” He stretched out his 
hand and wrung Judson’s with a kind 
of rough fondness. ‘‘Good-by, boy; good 
luck. Perhaps we'll meet again some 
day.” 

“Oh, we shall.” 


“T have my doubts,” said McGraw. 


Several months later Judson Pond 
went to China on business for Mr. Syder- 
stone. One day in Shanghai an American 
missionary gave him a bundle of Chicago 
papers, and in one of them he read the 
suicide of McGraw in a small town in 
Illinois. He wondered dismally what 
black machination, woven by the shop, 
the girl Lizzie, and other elements, had 
brought the poor fellow to this tragic 
end. 


V 


It was by a Miss Cole, an English lady 
who had come to America expressly to 
write a monograph on Exhibit C-470, 
that the robbery was first discovered. 
Being the earliest visitor to the museum 
on the morning after the deed, she sought 
the objects of her worship and found them 
gone. The excitement from one end of 
the country to the other was prodigious. 
Many of the newspapers treated the loss 
as a national disaster. 

A few months later some fragments 
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were found in a room of a Chicago lodg- 
ing-house ‘which had been occupied by 
a woman who had dissolved into space. 
Although there was at first some slight 
hesitation on the part of a few experts as 
to whether these were really fragments of 
the Exhibit C-470 or not, all doubts were 
resolved when the great authority on 
Oriental art, Professor Simon Lee, de- 
clared in the affirmative. The Professor, 
it will be remembered, was a man of ex- 
treme caution. He would know only the 
safest people; his fear of compromising 
himself was, in fact, as comical as it was 
mean. He had never been known to help 
anybody in a case where the act would 
not redound to his own reputation. And 
yet, according to the newspapers, this 
man, who was, by the report of some of 
his brethren, utterly without bowels, 
wept unrestrainedly when he held those 
poor fragments in his hands—so great 
did he esteem the loss to the world of 
art. 

After this discovery, and the pronounce- 
ment of the learned Professor, specula- 
tion was abandoned. The police put 
forward their theory that the thieves, 
judging it impossible, in view of the hue 
and cry, to dispose of Exhibit C-470, and 
finding the objects too dangerous to carry 
about with them, had destroyed these, 
and then overlooked the few fragments, 
by an oversight frequently observed in 
malefactors—especially in amateur male- 
factors. For the police were convinced 
that the crime had been committed with- 
in the museum during the hours it was 
open to the public, and not by profes- 
sional thieves. They were disposed to 
favor the notion that the motive of the 
robbery was not the value of the objects 
so much as an overmastering desire to 
possess a beautiful work of art. Miss 
Cole was arrested; but by the efforts of 
the British ambassador at Washington, 
who had no difficulty in proving that for 
thirty years she had led a life of blame- 
less spinsterhood at Ipswich, in England, 
she was presently released. Still, that 
a woman was one of the principals was 
evident; and for some years the descrip- 
tion of the woman who had stayed in the 
Chicago room-house was signalled to the 
police of the world. 

Toward the end of the year 1902 














u manage it?’’ he asked the woman casu 








—Page 204. 


Hardly was he half-way up the rope than they heard footsteps. 


readers of American papers were much 
interested to find the following letter: 


Sir, 

My agent in China, Mr. Judson Pond, 
an artist and an expert on whose opinion 
I have the best reason to rely, sends me 
the surprising information that he has 
discovered what he believes to be a per- 
fect replica of the famous Exhibit C-470, 
the robbery of which from our museum, 
and subsequent destruction, five years 
ago, caused so much lamentation through- 
out the world. If what Mr. Pond sur- 
mises be the fact, it will indeed be a for- 
tunate thing for the world of art. Mr. 
Pond will not trust his own judgment 
in the matter; but I am happy to be in a 
position to state that Professor S. Lee, 
whose devotion to the cause of art knows 
no bounds, will start for China at once. 
I venture to think that we should all be 
grateful for this public-spirited act of the 
celebrated Professor. His decision will 
be anxiously expected, as it will of course 
settle the real value of the discovery. 

Yours, etc. 
N. SYDERSTONE. 


This letter naturally caused intense ex- 
citement. A dealer in antiques so well- 
known as Mr. Syderstone would not, it 
was said, employ any but a capable agent. 
But public interest, whipped up by an 
excellent press-campaign, waxed tenfold, 
when, after weeks of tension, a long 
cable arrived from Professor Lee express- 
ing his conviction that the treasure was 
genuine. In the frigid and cautious terms 
which we associate with the Professor, 
beneath which, nevertheless, an unwonted 
glow of enthusiasm might be distin- 

guished, he de- 

clared that the re- 

cently discovered 

objects, in spite of 

a slight fracture in 
. one of the vases, 
were even more 
beautiful than the 
original Exhibit 
ae C-470. 

i> Upon this, Mr. 
Syderstone ad- 
dressed a dignified 
letter to the press. 




















































































































His own im- 
pulse, he said, 
was to present 
the objects to 
the museum 
without more 
ado; but cer- 
tain scruples 
prevented. 
His business 
partners, for 
one thing, ob- 
jected to such 
unheard-of 
bounty. Be- 
sides, he was, 
after all, an 
Englishman : 
was not his 
first duty to 
the British 
Museum? Af 
ter weighing 
one consider- 
ation against 
another, he 
had come to 
the conclusion 
that the fair- 
est thing to do 
would be to 
offer the trea- 
sure at public 
auction. As 
soon, there- 
fore, as it 
reached Amer- 
ica, in charge 
of Professor 
Lee, it would 
be on exhibi- 
tion at a small 
charge for ad- 
mission in the 
principal cities 
of the Union, 
and then, after 
four months, 
it would be 
sold. 


Many of us 
must still re- 
member the 
extraordinary 
crowds which 





It was very dark, and the floor was encumbered with glass cases and statuary 
Dut Judson knew where to go.—Page 205. 
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pressed to see the treasure. People who 
had never glanced at Exhibit C-470 when 
it was in the museum, hurried with their 
families to view things of such incalcula- 
ble value. Such is the force of suggestion! 
Such the contagion of crowds! To illus- 
trate the strength of the appeal, it may 
be mentioned that in one large city the 
directors of a great boxing-match thought 
it wise to alter the date of their show, be- 
cause it happened to be the same night 
that the treasure would be on view. 

The sum which would be realized by 
the auction was passionately discussed. 
Not the least curious feature of the whole 
business was the demonstration by the 
learned of the points in which the lost 
treasure was inferior to the one now be- 
fore them. True, there were some who 
held that as this was the treasure a sec- 
ond time presented, the value must be 
decidedly lessened, for the objects could 
no longer be described as unique. In 
fact, if a second, why not a third? These 
depreciators, however, were but few, and 
their place had ever been among the em- 
pirical and irresponsible. By far the 
greatest part of the Orientalists in this 
country and in Europe were convinced 
that there could exist no third; and they 
gave their reasons in erudite articles in the 
high-class magazines. Professor Belle- 
chaise of the Collége de France, Professor 
Oschatz of Géttingen, and Professor 
Caval of Turin, were for once in agree- 
ment among themselves and with Pro- 
fessor Lee, who was himself, of course, a 
convinced Uniqueist. 

On the day of the sale it was seen that 
the Uniqueist view had prevailed. Rep- 
resentatives from Europe were there, 
wary and alert, agents for huge sums. 
Some immensely wealthy private collect- 
ors from all over America were either 
themselves in the crowd, or had their rep- 
resentatives commissioned. It was even 


reported that the Chinese Government, 
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’ credit in one of the banks. 





roused to a sense of its loss, had in- 
structed its Legation to go to considerable 
lengths for the recovery of the treasure. 

But the public spirit of the State, and 
of the city of M , won the day. Sev- 
eral weeks before the date of the sale, 
many heartfelt letters had appeared in 
the press which pointed out what a dis- 
grace it would be if the city let the trea- 
sure slip out of its hands. Local pride was 
roused. The matter was discussed in the 
legislature. Orators on soap-boxes, wild- 
eyed and impressive, howled about it. 
Their more prosperous brothers addressed 
public meetings in large halls, or in the 
rooms of the Y. M. C. A. The news- 
papers opened their columns to subscrip- 
tions which flowed in—there was even 
a rivalry as to which paper would collect 
the largest sum. Pretty girls, handsome 
women, wrapped in the American flag, 
with the motto ‘‘What Americans have. 
Americans keep,” pinned in the graceful 
folds, were stationed with collecting- 
boxes in the streets of every considerable 
town in the State. The result of this well- 
organized campaign was seen on the 
night of the auction, when it was an- 
nounced, amid the wildest enthusiasm, 
that the city museum had secured, for a 
fabulous sum, another Exhibit C-470. 

A few days afterward, Mr. Syderstone 
informed Professor Lee that a very large 
amount of money had been placed to his 
This fortune 
must have been most welcome to the 
Professor, who had a young wife with ex- 
pensive tastes of whom he was dotingly 


fond. 





In 1910 Judson Pond, a helpless vic- 
tim of opium, wasstill living in Fou-Tchou 
Road, in Shanghai. He was no longer 
Mr. Syderstone’s agent, but he lived on 
a pittance which that gentleman allowed 
him. He was a flaccid wreck — almost 
an imbecile. 
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SWEDEN’S POSITION IN THE WAR 


BY EDWIN BJORKMAN 
Author of * Scandinavia and the War,” Oxford pamphlet; translator of Strindberg’s plays, etc. 















6. 
Wing 


INE fine spring day last year, 
when the brilliantly blue 
™ Swedish sky was dotted 
AX} with fleecy white clouds 
YA like those made familiar to 
us by the paintings of 
Prince Eugene and Nils Kreuger, I hap- 
pened into the principal square of Stock- 
holm—the one named after the great Gus- 
tavus Adolphus, whose equestrian statue 
adorns the centre of it. 

Standing at the foot of the statue and 
facing southward you have in front of you 
the broad thorovghfare formed by North 
Bridge, which spans the main outlet of the 
Lake Maelaren into the Baltic, crosses the 
little Holy Ghost Isle, and thus connects 
the mainland with the island that is still 
called the city, because once it was the 
whole city. To your right you have the 
new Riksdag House, with a small park in 
front of it, occupying the western half of 
the Holy Ghost Isle. In the background, 
as if looking down upon the parvenu 
structure housing the people’s chosen rep- 
resentatives, towers the enormous cube of 
the royal palace. 

That view forms a picture well worth 
studying, but on the day in question— 
April 21, 1917—I had no eyes for it. 

The big square was black with people— 
workers mostly—moving in solid, stolid 
ranks toward North Bridge and then 
wheeling to the right, where they massed 
themselves in steadily growing numbers 
in front of the Riksdag House. It was a 
crowd of men, guided and guarded by 
police, but not checked or harassed in 
any way. It was a crowd of humble 
people, but with no sign of raggedness or 
roughness about them. Here and there 
a couple of officers in resplendent uni- 
forms or some group of silk-hatted gov- 
ernment officials could be seen making 
their way cautiously through the mass, 
their faces stamped by a quaint mixture 
of curiosity and contempt, of embarrass- 
ment and defiance. 

Vor. LXTIT.—24 









The balconies of the Riksdag building™ 
were crowded with members of both 
houses of the national legislature. At the 
windows of the royal palace I could make 
out faces, many of them pressed against 
the panes as if fascinated by the sight be- 
low. 

Then the crowd broke into cheers that 
swelled and swelled, until the sound of 
them was like the roar of Kattegat break- 
ers against the blood-red granite rocks of 
the West Coast. 

“Tt’s Branting,” a man beside me 
whispered, his voice tense with suppressed 
excitement. 

Yes, it was Hjalmar Branting, leader of 
the Socialist wing of the combined radical 
opposition groups in the Riksdag. He 
had just spoken in the Lower House to 
an interpellation meant to make the Con- 
servative Swartz-Lindman Cabinet give 
some tangible information as to its policy. 
The crowd had come to back him up, and 
the principal demands voiced by him 
within, and by them on the outside were 
effective food control and an immediate 
commercial settlement with Great Brit- 
ain. In other words, the mass of the 
people, speaking directly as well as 
through its duly elected representatives, 
asked above everything else for a reason- 
able acknowledgment of the genuine Al- 
lied blockade of Germany, instead of an 
unreasoning acceptance of the paper 
blockade established by Germany to 
serve as an excuse for her ruthless sub- 
marine warfare. 

Those days were full of incident and ex- 
citement. Food riots had begun all over 
Sweden about the“tMniddle of April. The 
air of the Swedish capital was surcharged 
with political electricity. Rumors of 
revolutions and reactionary coups flew 
about like storm-swept leaves. It was 
learned that the guard regiments could 
not be trusted, and that the military 
authorities had made hurried inquiries as 
to the loyalty of various provincial regi- 
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ments—with most disappointing results, 
it was said. 

One day nearly 200 naval conscripts 
were seen marching in a body through the 
streets to attend an antimilitarist meet- 
ing in spite of the express prohibition is- 
sued by their commanding officers. An- 
other day it was found that practically 

“every revolver in Stockholm had been 
bought up, and people ‘‘on the inside” 
promptly told you that the Socialists had 
prepared long lists of persons who were to 
be slaughtered like sheep on the first of 
May. Then Branting rose in the Riks- 
dag to denounce the secret formation of a 
“black guard” of high-school students 
and athletic clerks for the protection of 
the “well-intentioned” against the May 
Day terrors. The government had to 
avow its innocence—and every one knew 
where the revolvers had gone. Finally 
Branting was asked openly by the govern- 
ment if he would undertake to guarantee 
the peaceful attitude of his followers on 
May Day, and he replied that he could 
and would, if only the authorities would 
look after the mischief-making elements 
among the privileged classes. 

On the 1st of May the royal palace was 
turned into an armed camp, bristling with 
machine guns and manned by a body of 
carefully picked army officers. Signal- 
men were placed on the roofs of the guard 
barracks and other public buildings. The 
guard regiments had been sent out of 
town or were confined to their barracks. 
A number of companies from supposed- 
ly “safe” provincial regiments had been 
brought in for the day. Everybody who 
ought to have known better seemed to 
expect something terrible to happen. 

Nearly 50,000 workers marched 
through the streets of Stockholm to the 
drill-grounds outside. They had been 
warned that the slightest disturbance 
might prove fatal, and so they marched 
in dead silence, rank following rank in 
endless line without a*spoken word. It 
was one of the most impressive sights I 
have ever witnessed—a wonderful mani- 
festation of carefully controlled strength. 
An additional 25,000 people were waiting 
for the paraders around the five platforms 
on the vast open plain north of Stock- 
holm. The principal demands voiced 
were the same as those heard inside and 
outside the Riksdag House ten days ear- 





lier. On that same day about 500,000 
people, or nearly 10 per cent of Sweden’s 
total population, demonstrated all over 
the country in the same spirit and for the 
same purpose. . They were, to a man, in 
favor of a friendly understanding with 
the Western Powers and against every 
form of pro-German “activism.” 

About the same time I talked with a 
Liberal member of the Riksdag, who had 
been making a few speeches in his very 
conservative home district. After one of 
these speeches he overheard some staid 
and far from radical old peasants speak- 
ing very bitterly of the pro-German ac- 
tivities of the Queen. 

“You don’t seem to like the Germans,” 
he remarked to the leading peasant, an 
old patriarch whom all the rest treated 
with the utmost respect. 

“Like them?” the old man repeated in 
his characteristic drawl. “Those devils !” 

I heard, too, about a visit paid to Ger- 
many by one of Sweden’s foremost finan- 
ciers. His trip had evidently been care- 
fully planned and conducted in order to 
have him properly impressed. He spoke 
with bated breath of the organization, the 
wonderful methods, the ingenuity, the 


forethought evidenced by all that he had. 


seen. Then he added with a wry face: 

“But to live under them! Rather hell 
at once!” 

Puzzled by what I saw and heard in 
those days, I turned to a government 
official for some enlightenment. I asked 
him what the men of his class and type 
wanted—if they really wished to bring 
the country into the war on the side of 
Germany. 

“No, no, no!” hecriedinreply. “All 
this talk about any one here wanting war 
is nonsense. We want peace, and we 
want to be neutral, but—well, you see, 
the country’s future lies in becoming a 
part of the German Empire.” 

And when I had a chance to ask a min- 
ister representing one of the Allied Powers 
what, as a result of all those popular dem- 
onstrations, the Swedish Government had 
done to hasten the commercial settlement 
with Great Britain, he answered: 

“Nothing! We are on very friendly 
terms with the present government. We 
have been making good headway in set- 
tling the shipping problem. But not a 
word has been said by either the previous 




















or the present Swedish Government about 
the general commercial agreement—not 
one word since the Swedish commercial 
delegates returned in February.” 

Do you get the image I am trying to re- 
create for you as it came to me over there 
in those days? It is the image of a 
house divided within itseli—and very un- 
evenly divided at that. Subsequent ob- 
servations on the spot have convinced me 
that, unless a radical change has occurred 
since I left the country in July last year 
(1917), practically three-fourths of Swe- 
den’s entire population feel toward pres- 
ent-day Germany an antipathy which at 
times borders on hatred. But if this be 
true, what are the circumstances and the 
factors that have enabled a small mi- 
nority to make the nation as a whole ap- 
pear almost solidly pro-German to the 
rest of the world? 

First of all must be mentioned a wide- 
spread and genuine fear of the Russia that 
was. When the first news of the break- 
ing world-storm was received, all Sweden 
seemed to expect Russia to aim her first 
blow in their direction, and precautions 
were taken accordingly. This original 
oneness of mind was disrupted by two 
things: what happened to Belgium and 
what did not happen to Sweden. Had 
the fear of Russia been entirely natural, 
Sweden’s first happy disappointment, 
coupled with the horror caused by the un- 
deserved fate of another small country, 
would probably have disposed of it for 
good as a political factor. But this fear 
had been artificially developed beyond all 
reasonable proportions. It was toa large 
extent “made in Germany’’—the prod- 
uct of a systematic campaign of mis- 
representation carried on through a long 
sequence of years. This campaign aimed 
at binding Sweden to Germany by all 
sorts of ties, real as well as imaginary, 
while estranging her from the Western 
Powers as well as Russia. The Swedish 
fear of the bulky eastern neighbor was 
skilfully fanned into almost hysterical an- 
ticipation of inevitable disaster. At the 
same time the Swedes were sedulously 
taught to distrust England as greedy arid 
hypocritical; to despise France as de- 
cadent and weak; to contemn our own 
country as a mercenary, blustering up- 
start. One might almost say that the re- 
sult was the erasure of the real image of 
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the Englishman or the Frenchman or the 
American from the Swedish mind, and 
the substitution of a vilely distorted 
Simplicissimus cartoon. 

For this German intriguing against 
supposedly friendly nations there can be 
no defense. For the more constructive 
side of Germany’s effort to win Sweden 
there is a good deal to be said not only in 
defense but in praise. It was not wholly 
selfish or hypocritical, and it was directed 
with an intelligence worthy of emulation. 
While, it had deep roots in economical 
considerations, it was also expressive of a 
strong sense of kinship, frank admira- 
tion of the Swedish character, a far-reach- 
ing outlook, and much genuine although 
often misdirected idealism. All the best 
German qualities played a conspicuous 
and successful part in that effort—en- 
thusiasm, thoroughness, systematic think- 
ing and acting, intellectual curiosity, 
adaptability, and a constant linking of 
national and personal interests. 

The outcome of this effort was an enor- 
mously increased exchange of cultural as 
well as material values. The Swedes be- 
came accustomed to turn primarily to 
Germany for instruction and capital, for 
merchandise and critical approbation. A 
friend of mine told me that, about twenty 
years ago, his firm used to get 95 per cent 
of their imported iron beams from Eng- 
land, 5 per cent from Belgium, and noth- 
ing at all from Germany. At the out- 
break of the war they were taking 99 per 
cent from Germany, 1 per cent from Bel- 
gium, and nothing from England. Swed- 
ish authors have long had a market in 
Germany second only to that of their own 
country. Swedish students have been 
warmly welcomed at German universities 
and technical schools. Swedish scholars 
have sometimes found more appreciation 
in Germany thanat home. Because they 
met with this flattering attention, the 
Swedes, who are an excessively polite 
race, were gradually led to return the 
compliment. Nations bear a great re- 
semblance to individuals, and mutual 
admiration forms an excellent basis of 
friendship. 

Returning once more to the destructive 
phase of the German campaign, there is 
one little known factor that probably 
counted for more than all the rest. 
When, during the first decade of this cen- 
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tury, the great international news agen- 
cies divided the world between them, the 
Scandinavian field fell to the Wolff 
Bureau at Berlin. Until the war was 
well under way all but a very small por- 
tion of the telegraphic news from abroad 
reached the Swedish press via Berlin, and 
every piece of news from Sweden had to 
pass through the same focal point for dis- 
tribution to the rest of the world. 

This meant that Berlin could and did 
direct what Sweden should or should not 
receive in the way of news. It meant a 
process of selection amounting to a cen- 
sorship. It meant finally that the Swed- 
ish press could be fed automatically with 
anything which the German Government 
wished to spread abroad. Much of the 
news sent to Sweden in this way was quite 
irresponsible. Mere rumors floated by 
Berlin newspapers were passed on as 
“cables”? without proper designation of 
their origin. Important pieces of news 
were constantly “doctored” or wholly 
suppressed. When the London Times 
printed the letter from the Kaiser that led 
to the resignation of Lord Tweedmouth, 
not a word of that letter was allowed to 
reach Sweden via Berlin. When, during 
the Morocco crisis, Asquith made his 
momentous speech in the Commons 
warning Germany not to go too far, his 
utterance reached the Swedish press shorn 
of every point that gave it real signifi- 
cance. In the same way news from Rus- 
sia had to pass through Berlin, which, of 
course, offered many tempting chances to 
increase the Swedish sensitiveness con- 
cerning the treatment of Finland—to 
mention only one aspect of the situation. 

Conditions like these indicate how thor- 
oughly Germany had managed to isolate 
Sweden from the non-German part of the 
world. If, nevertheless, her certain hope 
of a northern ally in the case of serious 
trouble was foredoomed to disappoint- 
ment, the cause lay in the fact that the 
supposedly complete German inoculation 
had taken very unevenly. Its effective- 
ness seems to have decreased a little with 
every downward step on the social ladder. 
In the broad mass of the Swedish people 
it was hardly skin-deep. And down 
there, in the foundations of the social 
structure, its effects were also neutralized 
by: certain interests and sympathies of a 
distinctly anti-German tendency. 
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For nearly a century the life of the un- 
privileged mass of Swedes has been col- 
ored, if not actually shaped, by four great 
modern movements: religious sectarian- 
ism, temperance reform, emigration, and 
trades-unionism. The first two of these 
movements came to Sweden from Eng- 
land and the United States, and they 
have always retained the marks of their 
origin. Besides exercising a strong direct 
influence on the whole outlook of the peo- 
ple, they have become inextricably inter- 
woven with the wide-spread and deep- 
reaching mevement for supplementary 
popular education of those beyond the 
school age. Emigration has by degrees 
transferred something like 2,000,000 
Swedes to this country, and from them 
an uninterrupted stream of American 
democratic ideas and ideals has passed 
back to the old home, whereby now they 
have taken such firm hold on the people 
that continued existence under prevailing 
conditions has been rendered well-nigh 
unendurable. 

Swedish tradeg-unionism is inalienably 
bound up with the development of politi- 
cal socialism in that country. Swedish 
socialism is largely of German origin, and 
yet—or perhaps for that very reason— 
it has served to make the Socialists of 
Sweden bitterly hostile toward a Germany 
chiefly symbolized by the militaristic 
junkerdom at its top. In recent years 
the Socialists have formed a temporary 
alliance with the Liberals, both in the 
Riksdag and at the polls, in order to se- 
cure the enactment of certain basic re- 
forms deemed indispensable by all the 
radicalelements. The traditions underly- 
ing Swedish liberalism are almost wholly 
English and French, and both Liberals 
and Socialists stand practically unani- 
mous in their recognition of the English- 
speaking countries as the main strong- 
holds of modern democracy. In this 
connection we should bear in mind that 
in the regular fall elections of 1914 the 
two radical parties cast 462,621 votes to 
268,631 polled by the Conservatives. 

It would be foolish to class all Swedish 
Radicals as anti-German. It would not 
be safe to count all Conservatives pro- 
German. But the lines of division on na- 
tional and international politics must to 
a large extent be regarded as identical. 
The situation may then be summed up as 











follows: the vast majority of Swedes are 
as a rule distrustful of Germany because 
of her present organization under auto- 
cratic - bureaucratic - militaristic control; 
a minority are so unreasonable and reck- 
less in their sympathies that even some of 
their own political associates have charged 
them with being more German than 
Swedish. 

The backbone of this minority is 
formed by the big aristocratic landown- 
ers, whose ideas and interests are closely 
related to those of Prussia’s agrarian 
junkers; whose large estates, where they 
still reign like little princes, are held to- 
gether by the law of primogeniture, whose 
younger sons fill the most desirable posts 
in. the military and diplomatic services, 
in the courts and all the administrative 
departments. Another conspicuous mi- 
nority element is found in the army and 
navy officers, who, as professional sol- 
diers, look greedily toward Germany as 
the land where their own class is privi- 
leged above all others. A third element 
of utmost importance is furnished by the 
bureaucracy—the vast army of depart- 
ment officials in that all-pervading system 
of civil administration which has every 
national function more or less under its 
control. Last, but not least, we find in 
this minority a very considerable part of 
the intellectual element par preference— 
professional men of every kind, scientists 
and teachers in the higher schools, authors 
and journalists, all of whom, like the 
members of the bureaucracy, have the 
academic hall-mark. 

In fact, the one thing common to all the 
elements forming the pro-German minor- 
ity is that they have passed university ex- 
aminations—that they have won the right 
to wear the student’s white cap with its 
yellow-and-blue cockade. This circum- 
stance is of utmost importance for the 
proper understanding of Swedish condi- 
tions. The country is startlingly demo- 
cratic in many ways, and has always been 
so. The special privileges of the nobility 
have gradually been pruned off. I don’t 
think there is a single office not accessible 
toa commoner to-day. It is claimed that 
Sweden was among the first to make high 
public positions accessible to men of great 
ability and humble origin. But the inevi- 
table way of such men to such positions 
has always led and still leads through one 
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of the big universities. The diplomas of 
these institutions may well be looked 
upon as minor patents of nobility. And 
the real dividing line between “upper” 
and “lower” class seems identical with 
that separating the “student” from the 
“ philistine.” 

The truth of the matter is that the pro- 
German minority has been recruited al- 
most exclusively from the class of men 
who have run the public affairs of the 
country ever since the first Vasa king 
made Olaus Petri, the son of a small 
tradesman, his secretary and chief civil 
administrator of the Swedish capital. 
As a ruling class it has, on the whole, an 
enviable record. But, like all ruling 
classes, it feels convinced that Sweden 
must go to the dogs if deprived of its tra- 
ditional guardianship. And in this sense 
Sweden has been going to the dogs very 
rapidly. 

The democratization of the govern- 
ment, of the administrative machinery, 
of all public institutions, has made un- 
precedented progress in recent years, al- 
though much still remains to be done. 
Vast social reforms have been carried out, 
and still more radical ones have been 
planned. More and more the centre of 
social gravity has shifted from agriculture 
to industry, from the country to the 
cities, from the privileged few to the un- 
privileged many. More and more the 
masses have become conscious of their 
power and determined to enjoy the fruits 
of it. The men hitherto in charge have 
felt not only privilege and power but 
social distinction—so dear to the Swedish 
mind—slipping out of their hands. To 
stave off the inevitable they have in- 
stinctively turned to Germany for sup- 
port, encouragement, and example. And 
their hatred of the great western democ- 
racies has grown apace with their trust in 
Germany. To get the benefits of German 
militarism, with its unquestioned au- 
thority for the man above and its unques- 
tioning obedience for the man below, they 
have been willing to adopt the German 
model of bureaucratically controlled and 
developed state socialism. To keep Swe- 
den from being governed entirely “from 
below,” they have been willing to bring 
the country to the verge of war, if not 
actually beyond. 

A few months before the great storm 
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broke, the Liberal cabinet, supported by 
an overwhelming majority in the Lower 
House, had been flung out of office by an 
unexpectedly successful Conservative in- 
trigue that, without doubt, had some of 
its roots in Germany. A ministry com- 
posed of Conservatives not too closely 
identified with their own party had been 
placed in power against the will of the 
people for the particular purpose of 
solving the problem of military prepared- 
ness. At the beginning of the war this 
government showed wisdom enough to 
put scrupulous neutrality foremost on its 
programme, and thus it obtained a tem- 
porary and conditional support from the 
two radical groups. But most of the 
cabinet members were bureaucrats shar- 
ing the feelings of their entire class, and 
back of them stood the permanent offi- 
cials, with their poorly hidden ill will 
toward Great Britain and the United 
States and their openly declared sym- 
pathy for Germany. 
wavering and ambiguous policy that satis- 
fied neither belligerent group. 

As far back as a year ago the Liberal 
and Socialist leaders had come to a full 
realization of the dangerous position in 
which the country had been placed. If, 
nevertheless, they refrained from using 
all the means at their disposal to compel 
a more radical change when, in the early 
part of April last year, the Hammar- 
skjéld-Wallenberg cabinet reluctantly 
surrendered the governmental machin- 
ery to the equally Conservative Swartz- 
Lindman cabinet, their hesitancy must 
chiefly be ascribed to a fear that the es- 
tablishment of a truly representative 
government at that time might lead to 
open conflict with Germany. Two fac- 
tors tended by degrees to put that fear in 
the background. One was the Russian 
revolution, which in one stroke disposed 
of the principal Conservative campaign 
argument, and which undoubtedly hast- 
ened the downfall of the Hammarskjéld 
régime. The other was the entrance of 
the United States as a belligerent, the im- 
portance of which was much better ap- 
preciated by the mass of the people than 
by the ruling class. 

The demonstrations described at the 
beginning of this article were meant to 
produce a change of government policy 


The result was a 
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rather than another change of govern- 
ment. When they proved futile some 
hotheads clamored for an immediate 
revolution. The Swedes, however, are 
a slow and patient people, very orderly 
in all their instincts. The radical leaders 
knew that nothing could be more danger- 
ous to final success than a premature re- 
sort to extra-parliamentary means. The 
wiser heads prevailed, and their wisdom 
was proved when the regular elections of 
last September reduced the strength of 
the Conservatives in the lower house 
from 86 to 58 and gave the combined 
radical groups a majority of more than 
60 in both houses. On October 19 a 
Liberal-Socialist coalition cabinet took 
charge of the nation’s affairs, this being 
the first time in history that a Swedish 
ministry included representatives of the 
Socialist party. 

This change of government implied a 
total change of national policy—not from 
neutrality to belligerency, but from pre- 
tended to genuine neutrality. It impliec! 
a final and complete cessation of prac- 
tices found detrimental to the interests of 
our own country and our allies. It im- 
plied a thorough cleaning up of permanent 
officialdom, first in the Swedish Foreign 
Office and then elsewhere. It implied a 
national attitude rendering a satisfactory 
agreement with the Western Powers not 
only possible but inevitable. It implied 
finally a completion of that process of 
democratization which, in Sweden as else- 
where, constitutes the one enduring bar- 
rier against Pan-Germanism. | 

The mass of the Swedish people stand- 
ing back of the new government have no 
desire for territorial enlargement in any 
direction. They want nothing that has 
to be won at the expense of another na- 
tion. They want no control of any socia! 
or racial group outside their present 
borders. They feel the precariousness of 
their own situation very keenly, but they 
will risk all they have to protect their na- 
tional independence. ‘They want no war- 
like adventures, but they will not suffer 
injury or insult beyond a certain point. 
They want peace above all else, but they 
want it for the whole world, and the only 
kind of peace that will quite satisfy them 
is one that “makes the world safe for 
democracy.” 
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SRA AD RE you going to be too 
ed) (ey lonely, little brother?” 
WEA \G H “It’s pretty lonely, Sin- 
S<7aem WY sie,” Jim answered. 


“Everybody’s lonely at 
times, I guess,’”’ sighed 
“Some day you'll be grown 
up, won’t you? and then you'll go out 
and fight the dragons, and I'll be just 
your lonely little sister staying home to 
keep the castle.” 

“Couldn’t you take me with you, Sin- 
sie?” begged Jim. 

She laughed, pulling on her glove, and 
stooped to kiss him. 

“T’d have to carry you shut up in my 
hand-bag all day, and how that would 
squeeze your legs! Guard the castle 
well, Jimmy boy. I'll bring back some- 





thing wonderful for supper. To-day’s 
pay-day, you know.” 

“T wish the masons hadn’t finished 
building the wall,” Jim grieved. “It 
was fun talking to them.” 

Cynthia sighed and smiled—like an 
April shower with the sun chasing it. 

“T know how it feels to be lonely, lit- 
tle brother, but we can’t stop to think 
about it. Remember, our grandfather 
fought with Robert Lee, and we have to 
be heroes, don’t we? If I didn’t go out 
to fight the dragons we’d starve together 
in the castle, and that would be very dis- 
agreeable.” 

“Tt’s a funny castle,” smiled Jim— 
“just a little bit of a wooden house. I 
wish Greatheart would come and take us 
out.” 
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“There isn’t any Greatheart,” said 
Cynthia, her lips very straight. “Once 
I thought there was, but there isn’t. 
There’s just you and me, Jimmy boy, for- 
ever. And you're a hero; you’re brave 
enough to stay alone, aren’t you?” 

“Yes, Sinsie,”’ answered Jim, his head 
tilting like Cynthia’s. 

Cynthia kissed him again and held him 
tight for an instant. “That’s my brave 
little soldier! It’s such a lovely day 
after last night’s storm that you can be 
out all day; and your milk for lunch is in 
the pantry. You'll be all right, won’t 
you?” 

Jim nodded. ‘ But I wish I had some- 
thing to talk to.” 

Cynthia stopped by the table that held 
Jim’s books. “Why here are lots of 
friends to talk to! See, here’s the ‘Ele- 
phant Child’; let’s stand him on the 
sofa. And here’s ‘Brer Rabbit’; he can 
sit here on the table. And here’s old 
‘Christian’ going out to meet the lions; 
where shall we put him?” 

“Don’t open ‘Pilgrim’s Progress,’ ”’ 
Jim interposed hastily. “Giant Despair 
might come out, and he’s awful.” 

For an instant quick tears brimmed 
Cynthia’s eyes, but she laughed them 
away—laughter was the only weapon she 
held against that same old giant. 

“Giant Despair is nothing but a bogey, 
Jim. Just whack him hard and you find 
he isn’t there. I hate to leave you, bud- 
die, but I can’t feed you and stay with 
you, too.” 

“Maybe sometime we'll be rich enough 
to live in a real castle,” said Jim, “and 
then you can stay with me all the time.” 

“Tf dollars would only count up a lit- 
tle faster,”’ sighed Cynthia. 

“Never mind,” comforted Jim. ‘We'll 
play this is a castle, and that’s just as 
good. And you love me better than any- 
thing in all the world, don’t you, Sinsie?” 

“Better than—any one in the world,” 
she answered with a little catch in her 
voice. ‘Now, kiss me once more and let 


me fly. And you and Brer Rabbit and the 
Elephant Child with his ‘satiable curi- 
osity’ guess all day what I’m going to 
bring for supper. Good-by, dearest boy.” 

“Good-by,” said Jim with his bravest 
smile. He was still smiling it when Cyn- 
thia turned at the curve for a farewell 
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wave, but as she went out of sight it 
dropped. 

“Those masons were nice,’’ he thought. 
“T like talking friends better than just 
pictures. I wish I had a kitten—’cept 
Sinsie doesn’t like cats much. Kittens 
can’t talk, but they’re alive.” 

Jim sat down on the top step of the 
porch and looked at the cobblestone wall 
with which the friendly masons had en- 
circled the meadow across the road. 
Only yesterday they had been there, but 
last night they had loaded all their won- 
der-working pails and boards and trowels 
into a truck and driven off out of Jim’s 
ken. Now there was just the long line of 
wall opposite, the pale, Indian-summer 
sky above, and the yellow leaves drop- 
ping softly down to the brown earth 
beneath; not another sight nor another 
sound. It was lonely. ; 

But as Jim sat and gazed at the cob- 
blestone wall across the road, suddenly 
he chuckled. 

“T see Brer Rabbit built into the wall 
over there,” he said. ‘I bet old Mike 
made him; Mike’s such a joker. He’s 
made out of a big stone like an egg, and 
he’s got two long, flat stones for ears, 
and he’s sitting up on his hind legs. 
Hello, Brer Rabbit!” 

And it almost seemed as if Brer Rab- 
bit squeaked a response. 

Then, laughing aloud, Jim came to his 
feet. ‘And down there by the corner is 
the Elephant Child before the crocodile 
pulled his nose long; his ears are long, 
though. I'll bet Mike made that, too. 
Hello, Elephant Child!” 

Did the Elephant Child also squeak a 
faint “‘ Hello” ? 

“They’re nice,” breathed Jim; “al- 
most as nice as alive.” Then his eyes 
travelled in the other direction. He drew 
a short breath, and a frown drove away 
his smile as he took a backward step 
toward the open door. 

“It’s that old Giant Despair!” he 
declared. “‘ Mike didn’t make him. | 
wonder how he got built into that wall ! 
He’s got little pop eyes and a big, flat nose 
and a huge, big mouth wide open. He 
looks just like his picture. He’s horrid. 
I won’t stay out here.” 

He went into the house and closed the 
door. The Elephant Child still sat on 
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remember, our grandfather fought 


with Robert Lee, and we have to be heroes.""—Page 219. 


the sofa between his green covers and 
Brer Rabbit perched on the table with 
no covers at all. In spite of their com- 
pany Jim realized that he was only eight 
years old and that he had a long, sister- 
less day ahead of him. 

He sat down on the sofa beside the 
Elephant Child, keeping his back to the 
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window. But he could not help now and 
then casting a glance over his shoulder 
to see if Giant Despair had gone away. 
He was always still there, sitting on the 
stone wall, and Jim each time hastily 
turned his back. 

. “I’m afraid,” he whispered. But he 
couldn’t help turning to look again. 
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He was still smiling it when Cynthia turned at the curve for a farewell wave.—Page 220. 


Then he pulled down the shades, and 
presently he locked the door. As a final 
act of oblivion he carried his red “ Pil- 
grim’s Progress”’ up to his own cupboard, 
where he hid it under a pillow and but- 
toned the cupboard door. 


“Now he can’t get me,” he declared 
as he came down-stairs. 

But on the bottom stair Jim faltered. 
It was all right for him, but how about 
the Elephant Child and Brer Rabbit 
built into that same fence with Giant 
Despair, unable to escape? They were 
Jim’s friends, and men stood by their 
friends, especially heroes did whose 
grandfather had fought under Lee. Sin- 
sie said Jim wasahero. Sinsie said, too, 
that if you whacked Giant Despair hard 
enough he couldn’t hurt you. 

With a pale face and thumping heart 
Jim went back to his room for his wood- 
en sword and stamped down again to the 
outer door. Resolutely he unlocked it 
and, brandishing his sword hero-wise, 
marched down the steps, across the grass, 
and across the road. Then he heard a 
sound. It was Giant Despair squeaking 
athim. Jim’s hero blood paled to water; 
he turned his back on his foe and the 
next instant was [scrambling up the 
porch steps. 

“He squeaked at me,” Jim gasped as 
he banged the 
door behind 
him. “He did 
squeak.” 

He tumbled 
down on the 
sofa with his 
pounding heart, 
very fright- 
ened and very 
ashamed. 

“I san,” he 
accused himself. 
“Heroes don’t 
run. I ran be- 
fore I gave 
Giant Despair 
one whack. 
I’ve got to go 
os back and whack 
him whether he 
squeaks or not.” 

He made 
three attempts 
before he got once more through the 
door and across the road, forcing his 
quaking legs to their best soldier stride. 
He advanced on Giant Despair with 
uplifted sword, strengthening his flutter- 
ing heart for the “whack” that was to 
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slay his foe. Then the giant squeaked dog with brown spots over his pleading 


again. 


brown eyes, and a piteous little “squeak,” 


Jim stopped with a gasp. But now his and a tail that wagged when he saw Jim. 
legs obeyed his hero will and stood. It His dragging chain had caught around 


was only a moment’s halt be- 
fore Jim charged his foe and, 
shutting his eyes tight, dealt 
a doughty blow at Giant De- 
spair’s ugly head. 

For an instant Jim stood 
with closed eyes and quick 
breath awaiting reprisals. 
But nothing happened. He 
opened his eyes a crack and 
peeped. There lay the im- 
passive stone wall as it had 
lain before he struck. 

Suddenly Jim laughed 
aloud. If he had not dis- 
lodged Giant Despair, he had 
slain his own fear. Sinsie 
was right. If you whacked 
Giant Despair hard enough 
you found he wasn’t there. 

“Huh,” scoffed Jim; “I 
thought you were Giant De- 
spair, and you’re only an 
old.stone wall. You couldn’t 
even squeak.” 

But something squeaked: 
it did it again over in the 
meadow. Jim heard, but his 
blow had turned his fear to 
daring. 

“You're only an old stone 
wall,” he repeated, “and I’m 
going toclimb over you. I’m 
going over to those trees to 
see what’s squeaking.” 

He stuck an exploring foot 
into a cobblestone crevice, 
seized with a bold hand 
Giant Despair’s nose, and by 
that help scaled the wall and 
dropped down into the 
meadow on the other side, 
where, with the courage of a 
Drake, he laid his course 
through the stubbly sea to 
the island of trees in .the 
middle.- No weak knees 
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It was only a moment’s halt before Jim charged his foe. 


now, nor hanging hands, but an upflung a sapling and it held him prisoner. He 
head and a heart burning with the spirit licked Jim’s face when Jim dropped his 


of adventure and discovery. 


sword and went down on his knees with 


And he did discover something on his freeing intent. 


desert island—a little white, rough-coated 


“You love me,” Jim quivered, his arms 
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around the little beast, “and I love you. 
I’ve discovered you; you’re mine. You'll 
live with me for ever and ever, and I'll 
never be lonely any more, even when Sin- 
sie’s gone. I'll name you Rover. You’re 
sopping wet, Rover. You’ve been out 
in the storm all night. And I bet you’re 
hungry. Somebody didn’t take very 
good care of you. I'll give you half my 
milk. I’m glad I found you.” 

The puppy licked Jim’s face again, 
shook himself, and was ready to follow 
Jim to the end of the world. 

“T don’t know how I'll get you over 
the wall,” doubted Jim, chain in one hand 
and sword in the other. 

But the dog did that for himself with a 
leap up and a leap down that tumbled 
Jim, at the end of the chain, into the road 
faster than he meant to go. As he picked 
himself up old Giant Despair seemed to 
give him a friendly wink with a pop eye. 

“Maybe you're a good giant, after all,” 
smiled Jim. ‘‘ Maybe that’s what whack- 
ing does to you. Maybe you were try- 
ing to tell me about Rover. I’m much 
obliged to you, for I’m very happy.” 

In the warm, bright little kitchen 
Rover disposed of his half of Jim’s milk 
with a few curls of his red tongue and 
confidingly wagged for more. 

“You're awful hungry,” Jim said, and 
raided the pantry again. “I'll just have 
to give you this beefsteak bone even if Sin- 
sie was going to make hash of its meat.” 

The beefsteak bone and a slice or two 
of bread seemed to fill even the puppy’s 
empty stomach. His wet coat Jim 
rubbed dry with a convenient dish-towel. 
Then the two young things frolicked to- 
gether until the puppy, reminiscent of his 
long, rainy vigil, decided a nap was in 
order and flopped down beside the stove. 
Jim dropped beside him, an arm over the 
dog, and in the quiet comfort of compan- 
ionship he also fell asleep. 

It was mid-afternoon when Jim awoke 
and sat up. The terrier opened his eyes, 
stretched his legs, flapped his stub tail 
once, and slept off again. 

“You must be awful tired,” said Jim. 
“T wish you wanted to come for a walk.” 

But the puppy didn’t. 

“All right, you can get rested,” said 
Jim, “ ’cause you’re mine now, and we 
can play every day forever. It isn’t 
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lonely any more. Sinsie’ll come soon 
now and I'll tell her all about you. I 
guess I’ll go and meet her.” 

He shut Rover carefully into the kitch- 
en and padded away down the lang that 
led to the post-road. That was forbid- 
den ground, but he climbed a stone wall 
at the corner and sat smiling and kicking 
his feet as he waited for Cynthia’s trolley 
to bring her home. 

Most of the passers-by smiled at the 
gallant little figure and a few spoke to 
him. But no one stopped until a man 
with more sombreness in his dark eyes 
than his youth called for glanced at him, 
looked again as he passed, stopped, went 
on, and finally turned back to speak. 

“Do you belong here?” he asked. 

“No,” smiled Jim. “I live down the 
lane. I’m looking for Sinsie. I’ve waited 
most an hour, I guess.” 

“T’m looking for some one, too,” said 
the man, “and it’s taken me hundreds of 
hours even to get on her track. May I 
sit on the wall by you for a while?” 

Jim made cordial room. “Sinsie’s my 
sister,” he explained. “She goes to the 
city and fights dragons and I stay home 
and keep the castle. It isn’t really a cas- 
tle, you know, or real dragons, but we 
play it is. It’s fun living with Sinsie, for 
she always plays. First I lived with my 
uncle, while Sinsie was going to college, 
but I don’t any more. Who do you live 
with?” 

“With no one. I did have a dog, but 
even he broke his chain last night and 
ran away from me.” 

Jim gave an uneasy start. “I guess 
your dog was black, wasn’t he?” he in- 
quired. 

“No, white; a rough-haired terrier 
named Nailer.” 

“T guess he didn’t have any spots on 
him?” asked anxious Jim. 

“One over each eye.” 

“T guess they were—were pink spots?” 
ventured Jim once more. 

“Brown.” 

“Oh!” said Jim, and relapsed into de- 
spondency. Grown-ups ruled the world. 
Just as soon as a little boy found a dog 
a big man could come and take it away. 
Then Jim straightened under an uncon- 
scious thought. His dog was Rover, shut 
safely in the kitchen, and, if Jim didn’t 











tell, how could the man find out whether 
Rover looked like Nailer? Under the in- 
spiration of that thought Jim started con- 
versation again. 

“Ttis a very nice day,” he observed. 

“Tt’s a bully day,” assented the man, 
rousing from his abstraction; “and I 
think you’re a fine chap, too. Don’t you 
want to tell me your name?” 

“Jim,” the child answered. If this 
man hadn’t lost a dog he really would 
be quite a pleasant companion. “What’s 
yours?” 

“Mine is Dan.” 

“Tsn’t that funny!” cried Jim. “Dan 
is Sinsie’s favorite name. What is your 
favorite name?” 

“Cynthia,” said Dan, watching Jim’s 
face. 

“Why, that’s awfulfunny! That’s Sin- 
sie’s name.” 

Dan drew a deep breath. “I thought 
I couldn’t mistake the eyes. So you’re 
the little brother!” 

“T’m all Sinsie’s got and Sinsie’s all 
I’ve got,” agreed Jim. “She loves me 
better than any one in the world and I love 
her better than any one in the world.” 

“T can believe that.” 

“T get awful lonely when Sinsie goes 
away all day. But I like to live with 
her. Do you ever get lonely?” 

“Lonely as hell.” 

“Sinsie won’t let me say that word,” 
breathed Jim. “That must be awful 
lonely. Sinsie’s lonely, too; she said so; 
but I don’t believe she’s as lonely as— 
hell. She’s got me, you see. I saw a pic- 
ture of hell once in a big Bible. It was 
worse than Giant Despair even. Do you 
know Giant Despair?” 

“He lives with me.” 

“Does he?” whispered Jim. “Why 
don’t you run away?” 

“T did. I got clear away and came as 
far as this. But Giant Despair gripped 
me again, and he’s held me tight ever 
since I’ve been here.” 

Jim peered around at the wall beyond 
his new friend. “He doesn’t show,” he 
whispered. 

“You won’t know what he looks like 
for a good many years yet.” 

“T do know what he looks like,” pro- 
tested Jim. “He’sin my ‘Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress,’ and he’s ugly. EI locked ‘Pilgrim’s 
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Progress’ in my cupboard, and then I 
saw Giant Despair out on the stone wall.” 

“Tt’s a way he has of turning up. Did 
he frighten you?” 

Jim nodded. “Iran,” he confided in a 
low little voice. 

Dan laughed shortly. “Friends in mis- 
ery,eh? I’m running now.” 

“But you don’t have to,” broke in Jim 
eagerly. “Sinsie said if you whack Giant 
Despair good and hard you'll find he isn’t 
there. And when I saw Giant Despair 
built into the fence, first I ran away, but 
then I remembered what Sinsie said about 
his not being there if you whacked. And 
I did. And he wasn’t. He just turned 
into a good giant and showed me a little 
dog—b-b-lack with b-b-lue -spots,” he 
added hastily. 

Dan grinned unwillingly. ‘“That’s a 
new breed.” 

“He’s a very nice dog,” went on Jim 
severely. “His name’s Rover. And the 
person he belonged to before couldn’t 
have tooken very good care of him. I 
found him out in the field all catched up 
in some trees with his chain, and he was 
awful wet and awful hungry. I dried him 
on a dish-towel and gave him half my 
milk and all of Sinsie’s best beefsteak 
bone, and he’s mine. I’m going to keep 
him forever. He loves me. He wants to 
stay with me.” 

“All right,” agreed Dan, his eyes som- 
bre again. ‘When one’s living hand in 
hand with Giant Despair I suppose a dog 
more or less doesn’t count.” 

Jim slipped a comradely hand into 
Dan’s. “If you’re afraid of Giant De- 
spair, I’ll hold your hand while you hit 
him.” 

Dan held the hand tight and looked 
down at the child. “You're a good pal, 
aren’t you? But, you see—there’s a girl. 
She has blue eyes like yours. They used 
to be just as frank and warm and gay as 
yours. I came away up here to see her, 
for I thought if I saw her I could make 
things all right. But when I got here I 
got cold feet. I’ve hung around three 
days, and just half an hour ago I made up 
my mind to give up and go back to town. 
Giant Despair told me I had to go. He 
told me that girl’s eyes would be frozen 
blue ice and I daren’t face them.” 

“But whack him!” cried Jim vehe- 
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mently, withdrawing his hand to illus- 
trate the action. “If you hit him like 
that, he’ll run. I tell you he will.” 

“T’m a coward, Jim, a quitter.” 

“T was, too, first, so we’re something 
alike,” confessed Jim; “but I couldn’t 
really be one because my grandfather 
fought under Robert Lee. Did yours?” 

“Mine fought under Ulysses S. Grant.” 

“He’s a good general, too,” approved 
Jim kindly. “You can’t be a coward if 
you had a soldier grandfather.. You’re a 
hero.” 

“Not much hero about me,” answered 
Dan with his short, bitter laugh, and then 
he sat still and looked at nothing again. 

Jim kicked his heels against the wall, 
cast furtive glances at his companion, till 
at last he could stand it no longer. 

“Tf you’re always as lonely as—as— 
hell, you can have the dog,” he volun- 
teered. “His spots aren’t bright blue, 
they’re sort of a brownish blue; and he’s 
sort of whitish black.” 

“You're true blue if the dog isn’t,” 
said Dan with that same unwilling grin. 
Then he sobered. ‘ You’re a gentleman, 
Jim, from the word go. You make me 
feel as if I’d like to tell you the story, man 
to man. I haven’t had any one to talk 
to but Nailer, you see.” 

“T love stories,” smiled Jim,- hitching 
nearer. ‘‘Sinsie tells bully ones.” 

“This isn’t a nice story,” said Dan 
grimly, “but I’d like to get it off my chest, 
and you won’t know what I’m talking 
about enough to hurt you. It’s a story 
about a man who was a beast.” 

“T love beasts,” smiled Jim again. 

“Not this kind. The man cared for a 
girl more than any one in the world and 
the girl cared for him. But there was a 
little brother, a chap like you, and an 
uncle who wanted to adopt him and 
leave the girl free, but the girl said she’d 
never marry the man unless he’d take the 
little chap, too, and the man—who had 
never seen the little brother—said why 
not let the uncle have him. And the girl 
flared up—mad, you know—and said, all 
right, then, she’d take care of the boy her- 
self, and the man, who was a beast, told 
her that if she cared more for the kid than 
she did for him—all right! And he was 
mad, too, and went away and stayed 
away a long time sulking, till when he 
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went back at last to say he was sorry the 
girl was gone. It was months before he 
could trace her, and all that time he lived 
in hell, hand in hand with Giant Despair. 
Then he found out where she lived and 
went hot-foot after her to tell her he 
couldn’t do without her, but old Giant 
Despair got there first and told the man 
he was a fool, for the girl would never for- 
give him. The man tried for three days 
to swat the giant and see the girl, but the 
giant stood in his path every time and 
turned him back, till the man was just 
going to the hotel for his traps to go back 
to town and give it all up, when he saw 
a little chap with blue eyes sitting on a 
stone wall Fe 

“And there sat the little brother,” cut 
in Jim, forgetting personalities in his 
child’s belief of having stories fit. ‘And 
then what happened?” 

“T don’t know any more. 
you now.” 

“Then,” romanced Jim, “the man 
said, ‘How are you, my little friend’; and 
the boy said, ‘Very well’; and the man 
said, ‘I have a very nice dog I’d like to 
give you’; and the boy said, ‘Thank you’; 
and then he told his sister, ‘This man is 
my friend; he gave me a very nice dog, 
and he’s sorry he was cross to you. I 
love him, and will you please love him 
too’; and, because she always did what 
her little brother asked her to, she did. 
And she married the man and lived happy 
ever after—and the little brother—and 
the dog. Does that end right?” 

Somewhere back inside Dan’s eyes 
there sprang suddenly a flash of light. 
“By Jove!” he exclaimed. “It’s per- 
fectly bully. It takes the little brother 
to tell the story as well as to kill the giant. 
I never thought that he could end the 
story. Is that straight? Do sisters do 
what their little brothers ask them to?” 

“Sinsie always does—when I coax.”’ 

“By Jove!” repeated Dan. “You’rea 
pretty little chap to carry a man into the 
kingdom of heaven on your shoulders. 
But we are pals, aren’t we? You see, I 
never knew you before. And are you sure 
about that old giant?” 

“Try and see,” replied Jim succinctly. 

Dan laughed out—a laugh as free and 
gay as Jim’s now—and came to his feet. 
“T will. Let’s go and see that pale black 
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dog. If it’s mine, I’m going to give it to 
you. I owe you that for telling me about 
Giant Despair and ending the story for 
me.” 

Jim, too, slipped to the ground and 
stood looking anxiously at the man. 
“Won’t you be as lonely—as a 

“Never again, little pal, if your story 
is true,” laughed Dan. “Shake! Now 
we’re friends for sure, and Nailer shall 


nail the bargain. Let’s gojand see him— 
and the castle. I think you’d better keep 
hold of my hand, and then I can’t run 
away if I want to.” 

“You won’t want to run,” smiled Jim, 
hopping along on one foot. ‘You won’t, 
even when you see Giant Despair built 
into the fence. I know you’re a hero by 
your eyes.” 

“The girl said that once,” murmured 
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Dan, and then they tramped on together 
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“Giant Despair,” declaimed Dan with 


down the lane without a word, but Dan’s a wave of the hand that was free, “you 


eyes were not sombre any more. 
“There’s the house,” said Jim, ‘and 


are only a stone wall that any donkey 
can get over. You can’t fool me any 
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there’s Giant Despair in the wall; isn’t 
he ugly?” 

“Pretty bad!” assented Dan, “but he 
isn’t a patch on the real thing. What 
must I do to show him I’m going to cut 
loose? Hit him?” 

“You don’t have to hit him if you 
know he’s only a stone wall,’ answered 
Jim. “Tell him he is and you'll see. I'll 
hold your hand.” 


longer. The great wall of China couldn’t 
keep me now from the girl I love.” 

“You see!” said Jim. 

“T see,” said Dan. 

“Now let’s find Nailer. Listen to him 
squeak! That’s what he did this morn- 
ing, and I thought it was Giant Despair. 
I’m glad I didn’t keep on being a coward 
or I wouldn’t have found Nailer.” 

“OrI Cynthia! You killed Giant De- 
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spair for me as well as for yourself, little 
pal.” 

“Couldn’t we kill him for Sinsie, too?’’ 
asked Jim, standing still. “We could. 
Maybe? Couldn’t we?” 

“We'll do our best,’ Dan answered 
with a straight set to his jaw. “If we can 
help it, she never shall see him again. 
[’m going to wait and tell her about it.” 

Jim, on the top step of the porch, turned 
with a sudden beaming face. “I’ve got a 
bully plan. You have half of Nailer and 
V’ll have half, and then we'll all four 
live together and nobody will be lonely. 
Isn’t that a good plan?” 

“Perfectly bully!” agreed Dan—“if 
Cynthia likes it.” 

“She will if I coax her,” said Jim con- 
fidently. “T’ll ’splain it to her as soon 
as she comes. Just listen to Nailer! I 
guess he knows you.”’ 

“T guess he does. Let’s bring him out 
and I’ll show you his tricks.” 
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And that was what Cynthia saw as she 
came down the lane, smiling to think how 
Jim would like the plummy buns she had 


for him. She heard Jim’s laugh before 
she turned the curve of the road. And 
then she saw. On the lowest porch step 
Dan sat, one arm flung around Jim in his 
lap, leaning a golden curly head trust- 
ingly against Dan’s breast while they 
watched together a puppy’s antics. Cyn- 
thia caught her breath and her eyes grew 
wide. She knew just how safe a head felt 
on that resting-place. 

Then Jim saw her and wriggled to his 
feet. “‘There’s Sinsie!” he cried. “Tl 
’splain about it, Sinsie.”’ 

But Dan had risen, too, his brown eyes 
brimmed with pleading and penitence, fire 
and love. His arms—emptied of Cyn- 
thia’s little brother—opened for Cynthia, 
and, without waiting for any explana- 
tion at all, Cynthia walked straight into 
them. 





A LOST GARDEN 


By George Sterling 


UnpDER November skies, 
In lovely ruin lies 

A garden, long deserted by the birds. 

The lacquered gold of old magnolia leaves 
Gleams on its hidden lawn 
Like sweet, forgotten words. 

Here a lone poplar, slender-shafted, grieves, 
An hour before the dawn. 


Tranquil the sunlight falls 

As afternoon recalls 
The clime that summer’s vanished feet have crossed. 
A memory’s lily flashes on the glance, 

Like dryad-silver seen 

For but a breath, then lost 
Far down the western vistas of romance, 

In forests old and green. 


Here lies a reedless pool, 
Mysterious and cool, 
Within whose breast, like a remembered sin, 
A mirrored flower casts her scarlet moon. 


Vot. LXIII.—26 
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Silent the bloom above, 
Silent the bloom within, 

As lovers fearful lest they tell too soon 
Their sorrow and their love. 


Dusk has a gentler grace 
Within this quiet place, 
Unhaunted yet by winds that soon shall come. 
The shadows meet. The world accepts the night, 
The night her youngest star. 
An owl, no longer dumb, 
Cries hollowly. A shape beyond the sight 
Responds, and from afar. 


Larger for her delay, 
Slow on the path of day, 
The moon gives softly of her phantom gold. 
The pool, untroubled yet, receives the lure— 
Fain of that fleeting gift, 
Ungatherable, cold, 
Ancient, and as the snows of winter pure, 
Caught in a glacier’s rift. 





Upon the morning sky 

The nameless clouds go by, 
Flower of the heavens and their unchanging dream, 
Fled in an hour and in an hour renewed. 

On ways untrod they soar 

Whose fallen shadows stream 
On paths of this reproachful solitude, 

Where footsteps come no more. 


But day or night, the spot, 
To things imagined not, 
Stirs mournfully, as eddying, the leaf 
Sinks earthward to the wind’s autumnal moan. 
Here, though no word be said, 
One finds, in twilights brief, 
A presence and its whisper, still unknown 
And still uncomforted. 


So shall it be till spring 
Return, and linnets sing 
On dawns too delicate for other sound 
And eves zolian with the harps of rain— 
Till Earth again confess 
Her dreaming heart has found 
The beautiful Illusion and its pain, 
So rich in happiness. 
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bell of the heavy 

cross-barred gate and 
then—for no one an- 
swered the bell and I 
observed the gate stood 
unlatched—entered a 
narrow cleanly courtyard laid with old 
brick. Two galleries, riled with once 
beautiful iron tracery, one above the 
other, led around the house and down toa 
large open space in the rear where stood 
four or five venerable palms, an orange, a 
fig, and a linden tree, and some broken 
iron seats surrounding a dilapidated foun- 
tain. 

Presently an old negress in a white tur- 
ban came half-way down the stairs and 
confirmed my question. 

“Yassah—Marse Paul Morphy—what 
dey call de chess-player—he done lib an’ 
die in dis yar house, sah—under dat ole 
pam in de co’teyard, he done play wib he 
ole creole cronies, dey say, sah.” 

It did not occur to me to ask if there 
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were rooms to let—I knew it. Hardly a 
house in the Vieux Carré but has, in its 
decrepitude, a sign to that effect. The 
clean matting on the floor, and the recent- 
ly renewed oilcloth of the broad stairway 
led me to believe that Madame de Villier 
was at all events a careful housekeeper, 
and I was not at all surprised to see, 
standing at the head of the stairs, a tall, 
smiling, fresh-ginghamed person, holding 
a spotless white sunbonnet by its long 
strings. 

Her face was of the tint of old ivory— 
dead white, I may say—with the slightest 
shadow beneath her large and still lus- 
trous dark eyes. At twenty-five or thirty 
(so she seemed to me) she still bore herself 
with a semblance of sprightly youth— 
her smile was candid and somewhat al- 
luring. Her expression probably meant 
nothing but polite kindness, but it seemed 
far more intimate, at first blush, than one 
is usually accustomed to meet with in 
the more cold-blooded landladies of the 
North. 

Yes, she remembered M’sieu Morphy 
distinctly—she was born on Dauphine 
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Street not far away. M’sieu Morphy 
often sat in her father’s café of an evening 
and played chess. She was a little four- 
year-old then. When her papa died they 
removed to this houSe—her grandsire’s 
(‘We were people of property, m’sieu’’). 
She quite recalled his bestowing upon her 
fireworks for her Christmas. ‘ Pauvre 
vieux—he became very poor toward the 
end, but he was universally respected— 
even after he refused to play at the clubs 
or elsewhere in public. Oui, m’sieu.” 

I followed Madame de Villier up-stairs. 
The gallery led around a circle guarded by 
the carved railing, and the door of old ma- 
hogany to the left from the staircase 
opened into the chess-master’s former 
apartment—two good-sized rooms. From 
out that door, I reflected, they had borne 
his coffin—he had passed away so quietly 
that New Orleans had neglected to pay 
him any marked tribute. The procession 
to St. Louis Cemetery was but half a 
block long, said madame, in her pretty 
half-French, half-English—yet he was a 
‘‘ver’ famous man, m’sieu—but few of the 
canaille of Royal—of Bienville—Street 
knew of him—ugh, the white trash— 
Chinese, Germans, Swedes, Italians— 
that have come into our neighborhood !” 

Madame hastened to add that these 
foreign neighbors were entirely harm- 
less. Yes, the rooms once occupied by 
M’sieu Morphy were to let—she was ac- 
customed to receive twelve dollars a week 
for the two—but it was soon arriving the 
Mardi Gras and she was compelled to de- 
mand fifteen. She unlocked the door and 
led me in—‘M’sieu—tout seul?” she 
asked, raising her pretty black eyebrows 
—enfin, m’sieu will not require so 
large——?” 

“T have a friend—Doctor Marnack— 
who will occupy the chambers with me,” 
I said—‘‘he is also a chess-master like the 
former tenant—he has come on for the 
tournament—and yet we really had no 
idea of seeking out the old home of the 
greatest genius of the game—still, if the 
price——” 

“The price shall make us no quarrel” 
—she exclaimed quickly—‘‘see, the ad- 
vantages of living in the very suite of ‘ze 
great Morphy’—three of the books in that 
case were his—mais oui, m’sieu, regardez 
the size—the sunlight—the great win- 
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dows. The carpet too is new—only three 
years ago—oui.”’ 

The rooms were really spacious and 
elegant—the furniture once exceptionally 
good—the low windows looked out upon 
the wide gallery above Bienville Street. 
They seemed sunny and pleasant, and 
the cavernous, unusual fireplace—before 
which how often, doubtless, the master 
had sat and pondered—caught me in its 
subtle fascination. It was built of black 
marble—the grate and hob of the English 
fashion of the days of Dickens. Before I 
got out of the old house I had agreed to 
take the rooms for a month at madame’s 
rates, and had paid into madame’s white 
hands a part of the rent. 

Walking down “Burrbon” Street to 
our hotel I felt that Doctor Marnack 
would probably veto my plans, since he 
usually vetoed, on our travels, every ar- 
rangement which his own fertile brain had 
not originated. I determined therefore 
to lead him to see the rooms without 
knowing that I had already taken them, 
and was prepared to deprecate and de- 
preciate them sufficiently to arouse his 
full opposition in their favor. 

The master proved to be amiability it- 
self. We looked over Morphy’s apart- 
ment the next morning, and he agreed 
that it was reasonable and desirable. He 
called attention particularly to an an- 
cient French mahogany-veneer highboy: 

“Tn just such a chest as this,’’ he said, 
“we may find a hidden drawer and a key 
which will ultimately lead to secret trea- 
sure—we may discover some of the lost 
letters of Napoleon to Josephine—or—or 
—a manuscript of Morphy!” 

““Yes—some new and wonderful games 
played in his retirement—something mar- 
vellous!”’ I exclaimed hopefully. 

“My dear fellow,” he remarked, as we 
politely bade au revoir to madame and 
sauntered down Bourbon Street, “I 
am sorry to have to inform you that 
Morphy’s house was on Royal—not 
Bienville—Street, but that makes no dif- 
ference—the rooms of themselves, with 
their panelling of old Louisianian cypress, 
are full of a peculiar interest—and the 
house is the oldest on the block—the 
landlady a highly agreeable and, we 
will assume, respectable young French 
matron. Nothing could be better in this 
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strange old city of romance, now grappled 
by the iron fist of modern Yankee enter- 
prise.” 

“Not Morphy’s house! Then Madame 
de Villier - 





“A delightful if prevaricating woman— . 


not to be despised in these days of the ob- 
vious type! A zealous landlady imposing 
upon a chess-lover—it amuses me. We 
must not be too hard on her—we will say 
nothing—and take her 
rooms.” The master 
showed me an open 
page of an “authen- 
tic” Orleans guide- 
book and proved him- 
self, as usual, correct 
—in my mistaken 
wanderings I had hit 
upon a house quite a 
block out of the way. 

We fell to discuss- 
ing the amusing ruse 
of Madame de Villier. 
Reading in the Pica- 
yune of the assembly 
of chess people for the 
tournament had 
doubtless put it into 
the head of the clever 
and cleanly young 
landlady in this way 
more readily to dis- 
pose of her vacancies 
—the maid had been 
instructed accordingly. Gallic thrift, 
Horatio—thrift ! 

Suddenly Doctor Marnack crossed the 
street and entered a small garlic-breath- 
ing, vegetable-odorous, French delicates- 
sen shop. The proprietor, a thin little 
old man in a dirty—once white—apron 
and wearing an old soft hat, came for- 
ward, bowing and smiling with a dull, 
vegetable look in his eyes. 

“Quelle espéce de maison se trouve au 
numero 813A?” asked the master, press- 
ing a dime in the old man’s hand. 

“Zat ’ouse, m’sieu?—eet ees ver’ re- 
spectable.” 

“T am a stranger and 

“Mais, zat ‘ouse—eet ees trés-trés 
comme il faut, m’sieur——” 

“But I am a Frenchman, like yourself 
—I live in Paris—’ Doctor Marnack 
smiled insinuatingly, stroking his beard. 
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Madame de Villier. 


“Francais? Pardon, m’sieu—zat ’ouse 
eet ees famous as well as reputable— 
Madame de Villier ees vun of my best 
customer—she is highly well seen, 
m’sieur.” 

“Exactly—and dad 

The old grocer hesitated a moment— 
“dans le second étage, m’sieu, occurred 
the murder of Pére Marquande Chaminé 
—in 1901—I remember well—the mur- 
derer was never known 
—and 

“And people around 
here have a way of 
saying the house is 
haunted, eh, mon 
vieux?” The doctor 
absently reached down 
and helped himself to 
a tamerind. 

“Eet ees zerefore 
difficile for madame to 
rent, naturellement, 
unless to strangers. 
Oui, m’sieu, they say 
eet ees haunt (a shrug) 
madame ees entirely 
reputable—and pays 
her bills quite so fre- 
quently—she ees good 
vomans—she attend 
regularly ze mass at 
Saint Stephen’s. She 
’as live in ze ole ’ouse 
many year—she ees 
French Creole. M’sieu ees velcome to ze 
fruit—will he not try ze Satsuma? ze 
Kumquat ?” 

I tossed the old man a small coin, and 
we left him pondering among his vege- 
tables. 

“Now you see what you have got us 
into,” laughed the master as we left the 
small grocery and turned our steps toward 
Canal Street to the Chess and Checkers 
Club across the way. 

“T think I'll go around and tell madame 
what I think of her—and demand back 
the instalment I paid her,” I said indig- 
nantly. 

“But she is so eminently respectable!” 

“She is so eminently—a fraud!” 

The doctor shrugged his shoulders, 
laughing— “Of course you can do as 
you like—but, as for me, I rather fancy 
sleeping in that great and really splendid 
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chamber—in the intervals between games 
and during the long nights of restlessness 
it will amuse me, if I can, to try and puzzle 
out the relation of our landlady to the 
murder of the priest. If the murderer is un- 
known after all these ten years, then it will 
be all the more to our credit, my friend, if 
we should discover a 
clew and bring the fellow 
to justice. Let us there- 
fore say nothing to ma- 
dame either about the 
Morphy trick or about 
the tragedy. Let us 
conduct ourselves like 
sedate and unsuspicious 
chess enthusiasts, glad 
to dwell in the precincts 
where once lived the 
genius of all time—eager 
to absorb perhaps even 
a trifle of his brilliancy 
—though attempted 
brilliancy in a tourna- 
ment, I’ve found, usu- 
ally leads to disaster and 
despair.” 

“All very fine,” I re- 
turned dryly, “but I’d 
like to sleep o’ nights— 
besides, I’m not a chess 
fiend !” 

The master slapped 
me on the shoulder. 
‘*Come,’’ he urged, 
“vou will feel better 
after one of their excel- 
lent Sazerac cocktails.” ha 

As we entered the café 
devoted wholly to the 
manufacture of this 
famous restorative, we 
found Colonel Pendel- 
low, whom we knew at the club, to wel- 
come us, with one or two other members. 
The genial colonel had at noon already 
the garrulity of a well-seasoned toper. He 
shook our hands warmly, and when he 
found where we had taken apartments 
gave an expression of alarm— “But 
you must not go there—that Madame de 
Villier—they say she is quadroon—there 
is no doubt that among them they once 
killed a man—a priest—too—in her 
house—she was never tried.” 

“But you know nothing, colonel?” 
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**In just such a chest as this, . we 
may find a hidden drawer.” 


—Page 232. 





“Not of my own knowledge—no—but 
—they say—that she——” 


II 


I was well aware that the master often 
played his best games when his mind was 
intently employed out- 
side of the tournament 
in close mental work on 
something other than 
chess. I therefore of- 
fered no criticism when, 
for several days, he util- 
ized every moment when 
absent from the Chess 
and Checkers Club 
(where the tournament 
was in progress) in ex- 
amining police reports 
of the murder, and news- 
papers of 1901, and in 
interviewing as well 
neighboring proprietors 
of shops and cafés. At 
night he would lie at full 
length on the huge ma- 
hogany sofa before the 
soft-coal fire, cigar un- 
smoked, and theorize 
upon the untimely tak- 
ing off, in that very 
room, of the good Pére 
Chaminé, the old Jesuit 
priest. His games were 
going well, he said—he 
had so far no defeats and 
but one draw, and he 
was in a contented and 
cheerful frame of mind 
in these comfortable 
quarters of ours, which 
to me seemed full of a 
nameless terror. I could not shake off the 
feeling. My room, a trifle smaller than 
the master’s, fronted with its one window 
on Bienville Street, and had one door 
opening into the other chamber and one 
into the open circular space, which had 
also its counterpart on the floor above. 
My bed was a large high and royal im- 
ported couch, with a canopy, while the 
one in the larger room was a plain cot 
of American make, and it was evident 
that the apartment was formerly rented 
out as “parlor and bedroom.” I could 
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imagine that in days gone by some rich 
West Indian—South American—or Mex- 
ican hidalgo might have filled the great 
chambers with old French furniture— 
paintings—and bric-a-brac (he might 
have bought them in the then prosperous 
shops just below) and lived em garcon, 
with some local notoriety. 

Not far away, on Chartres Street, stood 
the famous house built and furnished 
by Girod to receive 
the exiled Napoleon 
when his country- 
men of New Orleans 
raised a large sum to 
rescue him from 
Saint Helena. What 
a pity the great em- 
peror should have 
died before their ro- 
mantic plans of ab- 
duction could be 
carried out! On 
Royal Street, near 
by, the Lalaurie 
Haunted House is 
still pointed out as 
the scene of the 
horrible torturing of 
slaves—here and 
there, on Royal or 
Doumaine, yet stand 
the Cabled houses of 
*“Madame John,” 
and ‘‘Sieur George”’ 
and ‘‘’Tite Pou- 
lette”—forever em- 
balmed in story. 

‘‘Why,’’ asked 
Doctor Marnack, 
“may we not put 
our own habitation in the guide-books ? 
Let us make it famous by ferreting out 
the murderer of the good Pére Chaminé 
—let our stay in the Vieux Carré leave 
behind it a:monument to be handed down 
to posterity—or to that time—pray the 
gods far distant—when Yankee energy 
shall have crossed Canal Street to rebuild 
the ancient city.” 

“By all means—but what has your ‘fer- 
reting,’ as you call it, resulted in so far?” 

The master looked at me with a su- 
percilious smile. ‘‘ You want me to give 
you facts? Very well, then, simply this: 
The murder happened on Shrove Tues- 














The door of the haunted house, Royal Street. 
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day of Mardi Gras week, in March, 1901, 
or rather on Ash Wednesday following. 
The French ball at the opera-house that 
night was a decorous affair, and was over 
at one o’clock. The quadroon ball— 
well—at two o’clock, we will say, the 
real fun and jollity of the night began. 
Sefior Marco Villasco Raspardo di Gamo, 
of Rio Janeiro, a rich, reckless, and dare- 
devil sort of youngster then occupying 
these apartments, 
attended both the 
balls, escorting the 
same lady to each. 
At an uncertain hour 
—call it just before 
dawn of Ash Wednes- 
day—our Madame 
de Villier, then Rosa 
Conti, a beautiful 
girl of seventeen, 
threw open these 
blinds there of the 
middle window (she 
was in her white, 
long-trained, satin 
ball-gown), rushed 
out on the gallery, 
and screamed ‘ Mur- 
der!’ at the top of 
her voice. As she 
was then a noted 
young belle, it must 
have caused con- 
siderable sensation 
in the Vieux Carré— 
and no wonder the 
police came running 
up the staircase by 
twos and threes. In 
the salon here they 
found the old priest lying on his back— 
dead—shot through the heart. His feet 
rested about there on the rug near the 
highboy—his head lay toward the door 
where the ‘Morphy arm-chair’ is and— 
say two feet from the end of the bed 
there. He was garbed in cassock and 
biretta—had a missal in his hand—and 
near by lay a bag with stole, oil-stock, 
and pyx—he having, as I believe, come 
to these apartments falsely summoned to 
the bedside of some supposititious dying 
person—for no priest would leave his bed 
at that hour, I think, for any purpose 
other than to give the last rites. 








‘Don di Gamo, the young and wealthy 
Spaniard, it seems, fancied himself in love 
with the pretty daughter of his landlady, 
although not yet her accepted lover. He 
escorted both mother and daughter to 
the grand carnival ball at the old French 
opera. This ball, you know, is given by 
the knights of the Mardi Gras and is the 
finale of the week’s festival. Of course, 
it is very select, and people of tainted 
blood are proscribed. At the close of 
this ball it seems there was a quarrel be- 
tween mother and 
daughter because 
Rosa and the Don 
desired to attend the 
quadroon ball which 
followed. At that 
ball white women are 
proscribed, as you 
know. Madame 
Conti left them in 
high dudgeon and 
walked the few 
blocks to her home. * 
The Don and Rosa 
then danced till the 
early hours at the 
quadroon ball, both, 
of course, being 
masked. As I said 
before, white women 
are considered some- 
what de trop at the 
closing scenes—! From these facts I con- 
clude, therefore——” 

“T think your conclusion is absurd— 
Don and Rosa were both very young, 
foolish, and reckless. Doubtless a glass 
or two of champagne had also stimulated 
their curiosity—they went to the quad- 
roon ball merely as a risqué adven- 
ture——”’ 

The doctor made a grimace. ‘Coming 
now to the motive for the murder of the 
priest,” he went on calmly, “I have 
learned that the young Spanish nobleman 
had already engaged his ticket on the 
steamer sailing for South America on the 
very day of the tragedy, Ash Wednesday. 
It seems a reasonable conclusion that 
Madame Conti, alarmed and angry at her 
daughter’s conduct, determined that the 
Don should be captured and Rosa safely 
married before he could escape. After 


her arrival at home she summoned the 
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Rosa Conti 





priest on some pretext or other, and 
when the young pair returned tried to 
force the wedding ceremony. The Don 
was willing—but the priest refused point- 
blank on the ground that by so doing he 
would violate the law. Undoubtedly he 
scolded the mother and berated the wil- 
ful young beauty. There ensued a terri- 
ble row, with the unfortunate result that 
Madame Conti, driven to fury at the 
thwarting of her plans, allowed her hot 
creole blood to get the advantage of her 
(mind, I do not say 
negro blood), and 
the old priest was 
killed a 

“Too far-fetched, 
friend Marnack !” 

The doctor put his 
finger to his lips and 
threw open the door. 
There stood Ma- 
dame de Villier, 
placidly smiling, 
holding a silver tray 
—on it a pitcher and 
glasses. 

“Les Américains 
of the East are so 
fond of their ice- 





vasser—this is 
special ice—mes- 
sieurs.” She spoke 


with no trace of em- 
barrassment on her pale, shadowy face: 
“T vish much to please mes amis’”—her 
smile was disarming, and the master, 
gazing at her, stepped back in no little 
surprise—and—doubtless—suspicion. 

“Thank you so much, madame,’’ he 
said, relieving her of the tray. “‘Ice- 
water is always so useful, in season and 
out of season.” 

After madame had gone and the 
door was closed again I murmured: “No 
nun of Saint Ursula ever seemed so 
white.” 

The doctor merely waved his hand. 
“At the coroner’s inquest over the 
priest’s body there was testimony to the 
effect that when the old man fell Rosa 
and the Don were taking black coffee and 
eating olives together at the Café D’An- 
toine. Rosa also testified that when they 
came home from the café, the priest’s 
body was first discovered, and her screams 
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from the gallery thereupon roused the 
neighborhood.” 

“So, then, there was an alibi as to 
Rosa and the Don—is there any reason 
why we may not believe she spoke the 
truth?” 

“The testimony of several street loi- 
terers was to the effect that the cries of 
‘murder’ followed immediately upon the 
shot.” 

“In other words, doctor, you would 
have her announce her mother’s crime?” 

“T accuse no one—I merely wish to 
remark that it is like a woman in a state 
of intense excitement, easily accounted for 
too by a night of dissipation, to scream 
like a red macaw.” 

I laughed aloud. “So much for you 
and your abominable theory!” 

The master shook his head: “Be 
serious,” he said; ‘‘who is M. de Villier? 
A myth—a name our smooth little ma- 
dame has assumed since her mother’s 
death for purposes of her own. I have 
made a search—there is no record of Rosa 
Conti’s marriage in this parish 6 

“There are some twenty-four parishes 
in Louisiana,” I remarked. 

“Produce him—produce this M. de 
Villier!” he cried, turning on me fierce- 


ly 





Again we heard some one moving on 
the landing outside our door. I turned 
the knob and listened. A dim gas-burn- 
er threw light on the various landings 
through the circular opening. Presently 
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we heard a woman sobbing on the floor 
above—sobbing as if her heart would 
break. Doctor Marnack sighed. 

“That is conscience smiting—think of 
the horrible self-torture she must inflict 
on herself all her life long—that is, of 
course, if she and her mother were guilty 
—I pity the poor creature, knowing the 
strain of blood in her veins, even if she 
were innocent. Were she pure and good 
as an angel she may only seek a dusky 
mate—it is the law! I haven’t the heart 
to pursue her case any farther—the game 
is over—turn down the king.” He 
walked across the room and stood lean- 
ing against the great mantel-piece, while 
I heard quick footsteps climb the stairs 
two at a time and there followed excitedly 
from the floor above: 

“Charles! at last! I had given you 
u ” 

“Ma chérie—train late—delayed at 
Baton Rouge—delayed all along—”’ then 
happy laughter, gentle expostulations, 
and kisses. 

“The rooms on the third étage seem to 
be well taken,’”’ remarked Doctor Mar- 
nack icily, as I closed our door and locked 
it for the night. 


Ill 


A WEEK passed and the tournament 
drew to a close. Doctor Marnack was 
now tied with the great Lipschutz and 
was one up on Marshall. He devoted 





** They found the old priest lying on his back—dead."’—Page 235. 
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himself entirely to his matches, and, as “Merely his compagnon du voyage—we 
he said, had washed his hands completely often travel together.” 
of the case of Madame de Villier. “T am terribly afraid of heem—he knits 

Our landlady was very fond of flowers, his eyebrows—so—he has such penetrat- 
and the roses, poinsettias, violets, and ing eyes—so—he accuses!” 
japonicas in the beds 
along the neighboring 
wall, and in the courtyard 
of her own dwelling, were 
tended by herin her white 
sunbonnet, every day, 
with unusual care. 

As I disliked to sit 
alone in our memory- 
haunted apartment, it 
had become my custom 
to peruse the Picayune 
and Item on the iron 
bench beneath the pal- 
mettos, and covertly to 
study my landlady as she 
passed like some benef- 
icent queen bee from 
flower to flower. She had 
a girlish way with her—a 
light touch—a quick step 
—an attractive delicacy 
—which made the doc- 
tor’s conclusion about 
her seem the more cruel. 
She was still a young 
woman—well under 
thirty—and, looking at 
her I could only deplore 
the master’s unusual lack 
of intuition. He was gen- 
erally so correct in his 
analysis. Madame rare- 
ly spoke as she worked 
among her flowers—once 
in a while she sang to 
herself a little French 
chanson. She seemed so 
engrossed in her gentle 
labor that she entirely 
ignored my presence. I 
was surprised one morn- a 
ing when she spoke to me: 


“You seem fond of It had become my custom . . . covertly to study my landlady. . . . Madame 


smoke in the open, m’- 
sieu?” 

“Yes, I enjoy sitting in the seats of “He has a great analytic mind, ma- 
the Morphy,” I laughed, “even if I am dame—accustomed to solve profound 
not a great chess-player.”’ chess problems—as to other problems, he 

“You are secretaire of ze distingué is not so very profound. Par exemple— 
M. Marnack ?” as to who murdered Pére Chaminé—” I 
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spoke bluntly with a purpose. She gave 
me a piercing glance, dropped the little 
trowel she was holding, trembled, and 
looked down—finally she spoke: 

“Even ze great Doctor Marnack will 





rarely spoke as she worked among her flowers.—Page 238. 


nevaire fathom zat affair —nevaire, 
m’sieu.” 

“T have known his fertile imagination 
to hit upon some wonderfully correct con- 
clusions—”’ I ventured. 
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“Apparently M. Marnack has inter- 
ested himself in the case of the poor 
priest—he has studied this problem— 
from the glance of his eye—perhaps he 
already render verdict against me.” 

“Of course we are both 
naturally interested in a 
crime committed in the 
very chamber where we 
sleep—believe me, ma- 
dame, had I known it, I 
would have hesitated a 
long time before renting 
the apartment “i 

“But now—you are 
satisfy?” Shegazed upon 
me pleadingly. 

“T am satisfied that 
you could no more be 
connected with any crime 
than could the old priest 
himself.” 

“Je vous remercie, 
m’sieu,’’ she returned 
gravely. 

“Thank the.Lord we 
have not been troubled 
by ghosts, at all events in 
our rooms’’—I laughed— 
“though I confess I do 
not care much to sit there 
alone——”’ 

“Oh! m’sieu, good per- 
sons, such as dear old 
Pére Chaminé, if they re- 
visit our earth after death 
—they are kind—they 
bring blessings—not evil. 
Truly, m’sieu, I loved the 
dear old father from my 
childhood.” 

The expression of her 
face and her intense ear- 
nestness removed from 
my mind the last doubt as 
to her innocency. I had 
a question ready on my 
tongue to put to her, but 
she suddenly vanished 
into the house at the call 
of her maid. 

Presently I heard Doctor Marnack’s 
voice, and after a time she reappeared 








with him in the doorway of the court- 
yard. “I am afraid of you—your eyes 
hate me—”’ she was saying to him. 
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“Oh, no, not at all—really, I make it a 
rule never to hate my landlady,” he re- 
plied gravely. 

“On my way down Chagres Street to the 
French market yesterday I met you—you 
looked at me, but did not see me——” 

“Oh, working out some problem——’ 

“T know—my problem——” 

“T think you can help us solve it easily 
enough,” he laughed. 

She gave him a frightened glance, put 
her finger to her lips, and disappeared 
again. The master came over to the 
bench where I was sitting, lit a long, black 
cigar, and took his seat comfortably. 

“Tt is really a greater puzzle than I had 
supposed,” he said at length. 

“Oh, I thought you had decided it and 
dismissed it from your mind.” 

“Why, no—Colonel Pendellow met me 
this morning at the club—he brought 
with him the chief of police. The colo- 
nel has been greatly upset by our living 
in this house—the chief has thrown all my 
theories to the winds by stating that the 
shot entered the priest’s body just below 
the left shoulder-blade—so that it must 
have come from behind him and could 
not have been fired from in front.” 

“You are still interested, then ?” 

“The chief said a rifle was used, for the 
ball was found where it had buried itself 
in the wall—the ‘place has been replas- 
tered and repapered since then—I must 
take my bearings—I must study this mat- 
ter a little more carefully.” We smoked 
together for some minutes in silence. 

“The only thing that interests me,” I 
said, “is the clearing of our pretty ma- 
dame’s name—I don’t care who killed the 
priest—he may have had a dozen enemies. 
This old quarter is filled with a lot of irre- 
sponsible vagabonds—some of the rascals 
surely must have fallen under his censure.” 

“She knows—she knows,” was his 
reply, as he rose nervously and strode to 
and fro upon the narrow brick walk. 


IV 


THE night was warm and damp and 
we sat on our gallery watching the motley 
crowd passing along the banquette of 
Bienville Street—among them not a few 
Northern visitors, feeling, doubtless, like 
ourselves, transported to the stony streets 
of some minor town in France.- The huge 
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blocks of granite pavement—the over- 
hanging galleries—the narrow banquette 
—the signs of all nations over the little 
shops—took us completely out of the 
United States. Opposite was a hotel, 
kept by a Parisian—if its title, “Hdétel de 
l’Arc de Triomphe,” were any indication. 
Its balconies were directly upon a level 
with ours—an occupant might readily be 
able to see into our rooms, if so inclined. 
It would even be easy to call across—or 
to make love—or to shoot to kill. 

Doctor Marnack was growing very 
nervous, the fact being that he had lost 
a game to Janowski and was half-way 
through an adjourned game with Mar- 
shall which did not look prosperous. 
His perturbed state of mind caused him 
to rise from his chair—stride up and 
down—toss his long arms like a maniac— 
now passing through the low window out 
upon the gallery—now back into the 
apartment. Iregret tosay that he swore 
vigorously in a variety of languages, his 
brain meanwhile working out divers meth- 
ods of play in his unpropitious end-game. 
Suddenly he called out to me: “ Nothing 
so damned curious about this antique 
furniture, I dare say—but the queer hor- 
rible old marble mantelpiece is altogether 
out of proportion—it’s big enough to hide 
a house. It getsonmynerves. I’m go- 
ing to investigate it.” 

I went inside and found the master feel- 
ing along the edge of the black marble 
shelf with his long, sensitive fingers. He 
removed the large gilt clock covered with 
its glass case and the two tall crystal 
candelabra on either side, and placed 
them on the table. The heavy shelf-top 
he turned up against the wall as if on a 
hinge. 

“You see the difficulty I am meeting 
with,” he said to me leisurely, groping 
with his long arms in the cavity of the 
mantel—‘“is making my rook’s pawn on 
five do the work of two.” As he spoke 
he drew out a long tin box which was 
marked in faded yellow ink: 





Paut Morpoy—RANnDomM PAPERS— 
1881 











“Why then, Morphy did live here!” 
I cried, excitedly. 
“ Possibl “4 
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“And madame has not deceived us!”’ tailor. Also, item, a bundle of vouchers in 
“ Also possibly small sums drawn on a bank long since 
The doctor lifted the lid of the box—it passed out of business; item, an old blue 
was not fastened. Trembling with ner- envelope marked with several chess dia- 
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The overhanging galleries—the narrow banquette—the signs of all 
nations over the little shops—took us completely out 
of the United States.—Page 240. 


vous expectation, he took out a package grams and inscribed in Morphy’s fine, 
of letters,»which he tore open feverishly. feminine handwriting: “Some higher 
They proved to be communications of a problems of the pawn and end-game.” 

dunning nature from some lady who ap- “Extraordinary luck!” he cried—* the 
peared to hold the relation of laundress to very thing I most need to see at the pres- 
the great master—and bills (unpaid) of a ent time—but, really, I cannot use these 
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papers,” he added, turning them over to 
me with a fine air of renunciation—“‘it is 
certainly most odd and curious, though.” 

“Tt’s a case of simple good fortune,” I 
replied amazed; “why don’t you take 
what the gods send to you?” 

“Never!” he cried— “You know me 
well enough——” 

I took the papers out of the envelope 
and looked them over. As far as I could 
see they were endless calculations of 
figures—pertaining to bank accounts— 
debts—and business affairs—with no ap- 
plication to chess at all. 

“T think they will do little harm to your 
amour-propre to see them,” I laughed— 
“evidently the great master was trying to 
figure himself out of his financial troubles. 
The ‘pawn-and-end-game’ papers are 
missing. While engaged on these prob- 
lems his landlady was dunning him, or his 
tailor driving him to distraction.” 

“Poor man—poor man! the usual 
chess-master’s money difficulties. Chess 
is an exotic—as the Americans say, ‘There 
is no money in it.’” And the doctor 
sighed dismally. 

I replaced the papers in the box, 
tied the cord around it, and laid it aside 
in a drawer of the highboy for safe-keep- 
ing. 

“Let us see if the old mantel contains 
anything else,” said the doctor. Pres- 
ently he brought up some dusty old bot- 
tles labelled Chateau Lafitte, 1858, and 
after reaching about a long-necked flask 
of Amontillado—“ These will do my chess 
more good than the Morphy papers,” he 
laughed, as he set the bottles on the 
polished centre-table, and I saw him again 
busy over the lid of the mantel. 

“Tt looks as if a bullet had struck here,”’ 
he said suddenly, rubbing his finger in a 
smooth, oblong dent in the hard stone, 
and placing his eye near it. “Why, the 
bullet might have been fired from across 
the street—notice the angle. The lid of 
the mantel may have been up at the time 
of the murder—perhaps the Don was 
taking out some of his fine old wine to 
celebrate. See—the bullet, striking the 
hard surface, would be deflected to the 
left, toward the corner of the room, where 
it is probable the priest stood. Following 
this angle, it may have passed through 
his body and lodged in the wall just about 








here”—and the doctor, taking out his 
penknife, scraped away the brown wall- 


paper just above the cypress wainscot- ° 


ing. “Behold!” he cried, triumphantly, 
“we find new plaster where the bullet 


. was found—and removed. The lid of the 


mantel being usually down, and the clock 
upon it, who would ever discover that the 
shot had struck it? Even a person in the 
room, seeing the priest fall, could never 
have told the direction from which the 
death bullet really sped.” 

“But you have got no nearer the mur- 
derer,” I said. 

“A simple matter,” smiled the mas- 
ter; “find out who occupied the end 
room of the second étage in the Hétel de 
l’Arc de Triomphe on the vigil of Ash 
Wednesday, 1901—and let me tell you 
that the French are very particular about 
keeping and preserving hotel registers.” 

“Even then you haven’t found the 
murderer,” I persisted: “you have only 
found a some one who fired at a black 
marble mantel.” 

“But killed the priest” 

He had no time to turn down the top, 
or to reset the clock and candelabra above 
it when a knock at the door admitted 
madame. 

“Some creole pralines for les mes- 
sieurs,” she smiled, handing me a plate 
of pecan confections—“my own make, 
m’sieu; my sainted mother taught me.” 

How girlishly innocent she looked as 
she stood framed in the great doorway! 
“You are very kind,” I said. The mas- 
ter eyed her keenly. She had been to 
mass at Saint Stephen’s and she wore 
a becoming, modest dress of black silk. 
I thought her particularly alluring—if 
somewhat pale. 

“You are old French creole, madame?” 
the doctor asked shortly. 

“Qui, m’sieu; my grandfather was a fine 
gentleman—he fought many duels—yes 
—he was a great gambler—he was unfor- 
tunate.” 

“ And he gambled away all -his fortune 
and left to his descendants little besides 
this old house?” 

“Hélas, oui, m’sieu—after 2 night of 
the cards he fought with swords, m’sieu, 
in this same chamber—and was killed.” 
She gave him a proud glance from her 
dark eyes. 























“And this, then, is some of his wine, 
probably ?” 

“Ah, then, you have opened the man- 
tel?” 

The doctor, nibbling at one of her 
delicious pralines, threw a long arm over 
the back of what we had denominated 
“Morphy’s chair.” “Yes, madame— 
and by so doing we have made a discov- 
ery——”’ 

ss Ah——_-” 

“The person who killed Pére Chaminé 
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had been in the house but a few minutes 
—your mother had already summoned 
the priest before you came—perhaps she 
considered you had disgraced yourself 
—do not protest, madame—she de- 
manded your instant marriage, to which 
the good-natured Don willingly con- 
sented.” 

Madame stood gazing at the master 
with fascinated eyes. 

“The Don had attended you at the 
ball clad as a monk with tonsured head— 





Madame stood gazing at the master with fascinated eyes. 


stood in a window of a room in the hotel 
across the street—his bullet struck the 
upturned lid of the mantelpiece, and was 
deflected so that it passed through the 
priest’s body as the latter was about to 
marry you to the Spaniard who then 
occupied this room. The shot was not 
fired to hit any one of the marriage party, 
for why should it be aimed at the old 
black-marble mantel? It was because he 
believed it was the safest mark in the 
room he could aim at—you perceive he 
wanted to frighten you—to bring the 
ceremony to an abrupt conclusion—so, 
in a sense, he is guiltless of murder. Let 
us replace the party in this room that 
night—you had danced with the Don at 
the quadroon ball—you had returned and 





he still retained the costume. Your 
mother, a woman of strong will, had al- 
ready caused you to give up the man you 
loved—we will say, at a venture, that his 
name was Charles——” 

Our landlady put out her hands and 
sank down in a chair. 

“But ‘ow ’ave you divine all this, 
m’sieu? It is true—the shot that killed 
the poor old father was not intended for 
him—oh, mon Dieu—be merciful, m’sieu 
—you will not bring harm to my ’us- 
band?” 

“T certainly can assure you, madame, 
that your husband need have no fears of 
penal punishment after ten years for 
hitting a mantelpiece!” 

At this assurance she burst into tears— 
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as soon as she could control herself she 
said: 

“Charles and I were married the day 
after my sainted mother’s funeral (may 
she rest in peace!) at Iberville. Yes, he 
even has changed his name by law, 
m’sieu. Since then we have led an un- 
happy, clandestine married life, for here 
he stands in great fear of certain poli- 
ticians of the city who suspect him— 
though there is but one other person in 
the world now living who could testify 
against him—Don di Gamo of Brazil.” 

Doctor Marnack rose and took her 
hand gravely in his: “Trust to me, ma- 
dame—consider me your friend—but may 
I ask, Why did you put the box of Paul 
Morphy’s papers in the mantelpiece?” 

“Ah, m’sieu,” she blushed, “I am very 
poor—it is ver’ difficile for me under the 
circumstance to rent my apartments—so 
I try and make my house famous—in case 
any one dispute the fact that M. Morphy 
once lived here I would open the mantel 
and show them the proof. I purchased 
the box at an auction, m’sieu.” She hung 
her pretty head. 

“So, then—he never did live here, after 
all?” 

“Non, m’sieu, the guide-books speak 
the truth—you will forgive me, mes- 
sieurs?” She wore such a disarming 
smile that we could only answer: 

“We have nothing to forgive.” 

And when my unhappy Charles comes 
again on ze Zolita——” 

“What is a Zolita?” 

“Ze Pullman, messieurs——” 

As soon as madame had left the room 
the doctor burst out in one of his cav- 
ernous Gargantuan laughs. ‘‘What are 
we living in ?”’ he demanded—“‘a chamber 
of horrors—a duelling-place of gamblers ? 
And who is our landlady—the wife of 
‘Charles’—an eminent Pullman porter— 
probably black as the ace of spades? 
Again I feel forced to wash my hands of 
this affair’—and he proceeded delib- 
erately to uncork a dusty bottle of old 
Lafitte. 

“Pullman conductor, she said——”’ 

“Perhaps she did——” 

“They are generally white, I be- 
lieve——” 

“Well, possibly ——” 
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“The rich young scapegrace, the Brazil- 
ian, was ready to marry her!” 

“To his health, honest young bravo! 
I drink to him in his own delectable 
claret—I drink to his country, too, and 
to France, which both ignore the taint of 
slave blood!” 

“And here’s to our landlady !” I cried, 
drinking. “Sweet, innocent woman— 
white as the sea-foam that bore my lady 
Venus!” 

And so, after a little chaff, we peacefully 
retired in our chamber of horrors, where 
so many lives had been, it seemed, tossed 
unwittingly to the vultures of hate and 
gaming and jealousy. The lodgings were 
neatly kept, highly desirable, quite at- 
tractive at the price. If the place with 
its fantastic shadows were any less com- 
mercially valuable by reason of being 
haunted, we were unable to prove it. 
Lights walked across our ceiling 0’ nights, 
caused not by ghosts or creepy things, but 
by the prosaic headlights of belated auto- 
mobiles. Flashes danced upon our walls 
and over the sepulchral mantel—some 
gentleman was going to bed late in the 
old French hotel opposite. Suddenly 
awakened at an hour when he might be 
expected’ to revisit the pale glimpses of 
the moon, I tried to see the old creole 
grandsire, his dagger raised aloft above 
his head—the round table and floor cov- 
ered with playing-cards—but it proved to 
be only the master’s long black overcoat 
hanging on its tree! 

When in the morning I lamented the 
absence of spectres he asked: ‘Ghosts? 
How many people may have untowardly 
died in the hard hotel bed in this crowded 
city which one occupies for a night? In 
these gloomy balconied houses of Royal 
Street—Chitres—Bienville—how few are 
not stained by the blood of violent death? 
In the old Absinthe House is there not a 
record of a dozen murders—in the old 
Hotel St. Louis were not shots often ex- 
changed by way of affable greeting in the 
famous homicidal rotunda? My friend, 
this town is full of shrieking ghosts pro- 
testing against the incoming commercial 
spirit and the outgoing of the old barba- 
rous life!” 


At breakfast Madame de Villier pre- 
sided over her delicious café au lait, petits 























pains, beurre frais, and eufs a la créole in 
dignified silence. We came thoroughly to 
enjoy these simple meals, sometimes, on 
sunny warm days, served on the gallery 
overlooking the court, the table adorned 
with madame’s pretty flowers. Galla- 
toire’s, Antoine’s, La Louisiane, or Ma- 
dame Begué’s afforded us excellent and 
reasonable repasts of a more substantial 
nature—but our déjeuners were our de- 
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met the scorn of her locale with scorn. It 
seemed to us, unfamiliar with the creole 
love for ancestral habitations, curious that 
madame should not, with her husband, 
migrate to some other city—there is a 
saying, I have since learned, that a creole 
never sells out—he is sold out. Perhaps 
madame’s pride looked forward to the day 
when the mystery of the priest’s death 
should be legally cleared away, and she 








“Ah me—. . . just for a shot—she might have been my wife.” —Page 246. 


light. More and more did we both, I be- 
lieve, feel a sincere pity for this sensitive 
and reticent young creature, whose un- 
happy romance in the old house had not 
yet entirely come toanend. At the same 
time she seemed to lean on us as friends 
who would assist her. No allusion was 
ever made to the accidental discovery of 
Doctor Marnack which had penetrated 
her secret. For years she had been a 
marked person—so we learned from the 
keeper of an ancient and mouldy wig-shop 
—once they had charivaried her (peste /) 
with horns and shouts and pistol-shots. 
Boys had followed her in the street, call- 
ing after her vile epithets. But she had 
pursued the even tenor of her way, now, 
as we knew, secretly married, and had 


could raise her pretty head in triumph 
upon her enemies of the Vieux Carré. 


The Chess and Checkers Club awarded 
to Doctor Marnack (for he lost his end- 
game to Marshall) the second prize. The 
Morphy “notes” were proved to be value- 
less except as indicia of the troubled 
financial condition of the master’s last 
years. A few of his fugitive papers had 
doubtless fallen into ignorant hands be- 
fore madame purchased the box, and, as 
often happens, the chaff had been saved 
and the invaluable wheat—the immortal 
lucubrations of genius upon the pawn and 
end-game—destroyed or lost forever. 

We were seriously discussing whether 
to turn our footsteps to the north or, as 
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the master proposed, to Havana (observ- 
ing that, since Madame de Villier had 
absolutely rejected our advice that her 
husband should throw himself upon the 
mercy of the court, there seemed nothing 
left for us to do in regard to that prob- 
lem), when I read aloud at breakfast from 
my Picayune of the arrival at the St. 
Charles Hotel of no less a personage than 
his excellency, Don Marco Villasco Ras- 
pardo di Gamo—his wife, her jewels, 
seven children, two secretaries, and eight 
maids—from Rio Janeiro, Brazil. 

The Don (whose naughty salad student 
days in the American Paris must now be 
forgotten) was the recently accredited 
Minister Plenipotentiary and Ambassador 
Extraordinary, etc., etc., to these United 
States. 

I glanced at our landlady as I read of 
the arrival of the distinguished South 
American. She was fanning herself vigor- 
ously with her little Spanish fan. But for 
a chance shot she might have been Ma- 
dame Don di Gamo, ieading into our sim- 
ple-minded republic her retinue of secre- 
taries, liveried servants, maids, and pret- 
ty, overdressed children. But for a chance 
shot. We had occasion to admire the en- 
tire lack of envy in her casual remark 
after a little: “‘Vraiment, d’those Sud- 
Amerique-Spaniards—it is dthat they are 
all cymbal and drum!” And she turned 
up her chin in undoubted and undis- 
guised disdain. 

“T wouldn’t say that, madame—they 
are fine men—splendid soldiers—” I re- 
monstrated. 

“Do you not envy his wife her jewels?” 
asked the doctor casually, as he lit a cig- 
arette. 

“Her jewels—paste !” 

The master smiled as he gave me a 
passing glance, and, rising from the table, 
went around and shook madame’s little 
white hand, to her evident surprise. 

“Whatever you are, you’re a thorough 
good sport!” he said quietly, and he left 
the room. 


As I afterward learned, he left it to 
good purpose. 

For, gaining a sudden inspiration from 
the reappearance of the principal actor in 
the tragedy of the old house on Bienville 
Street, he went direct to the St. Charles 
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and sent up his card to the royal suite. 
His excellency, it appeared, had lost none 
of the kindly good nature which had char- 
acterized the young student Don di Gamo. 
He was delighted to receive the chess mas- 
ter, of whose fame in taking the second 
prize at the great tournament the papers 
had already informed him. He was fond 
of the game himself, and the master still 
further won his good will by offering to 
play him a short match—even yielding 
him both castles. After a Sazerac or two, 
and a reasonable number of silver fizzes, 
the doctor ventured to unbosom himself 
of the story of the present situation of 
Madame de Villier, with whom he had 
taken lodgings, adding casually that her 
maiden name, he believed, was Rosa Conti. 

At that name the Brazilian had sud- 
denly arisen to his six feet. ‘Sacre bleu! 
Corpo di Baccho! do you know Rosa 
Conti ?—tell me of her—tell me of her!” 
he exclaimed. 

As he told me afterward, the doctor 
then proceeded to pull the tremolo stop 
until the Don wept and promised his in- 
tercession with the authorities. 

“Ah me—the foolish romances of our 
youth”—he -sighed—‘“pretty Sefiorita 
Rosa—a pure and lovely creole, Sefior— 
the daughter of my landlady—ah me— 
merciful God !—just for a shot—she might 
have been my wife, but, por l’amor di Dios 
—I beg of you, Sefior, do not let her Ex- 
cellenzia my wife hear that!” 

“Do justice, your Excellency”—urged 
the master—‘‘the poor woman lives un- 
der a cloud—by the veriest accident my 
friend and I took lodgings in her house in 
Bienville Street—the very genteel apart- 
ments, Sefior, once occupied by yourself.” 

The Don bowed and laughed. 

“Yes—yes—I remember them very 
well—many a fine supper have we had in 
the old rooms—truly, many a dance of 
pretty chickens on the galleries—the old 
state bed—the veneered French furniture 
—the great, black-marble mantel (by 
the way, I left some bottles of very good 
wine in it the very day I fled)—I was a 
gay young student those days at the 
famous Tulane University.” 

“Tell me, your Excellency, who killed 
the priest ?” 

The Don’s face fell. “Pardon, Sefior, 
if I knew I would tell you—once they 





























sent down a commission for my testimo- 
ny, but I would say nothing—now I tell 
you what happened. It is not consid- 
ered lucky to drop the wedding-ring—yet 
I dropped mine then—and, just as I 
stooped to pick it up, the shot came from 
across the way—over my head—yes, as 
I stooped. That shot, intended for me— 
bang! ”’—the Don smote his hands to- 
gether—“the poor padre, he fell dead.” 

“But who fired the shot, your Excel- 
lency ?” 

“T have never spoken of this to any 
one—mon Dieu—you must know, Sefior, 
that I was in costume—I had been a ton- 
sured monk at the ball—I was still in my 
character—the murderer may have mis- 
taken the priest for me.” 

“But who was the murderer?” 

The Don became greatly agitated. “I 
do not know—I merely surmise—Dio 
mio—at the quadroon ball that night a 
tall young man with a pale face—followed 
us here, there, everywhere, Sefior. I 
thought I caught a glimpse of that same 
face on the balcony of the hotel across 
the way as we got out of our cab. That 
is all I know, Sefior—truly.”’ 

“T think that will be sufficient”—re- 
marked Doctor Marnack—“ your Excel- 
lency returns to New Orleans after these 
years a statesman and diplomat of great 
rank and dignity—a word from you to the 
authorities r 

“Mais certainement, my dear Sefior— 
for the little Rosa’s sake—provided al- 
ways that my wife, Sefior if 

“That goes without saying,” said the 
master solemnly, and he took his de- 
parture after many mutual protestations 
of friendship, 











At the dinner given by the mayor and 
citizens of New Orleans to his Excellen- 
cy the Ambassador from Brazil, a few 
nights later at the Griinewald, which was 
attended by the chief of police, the 
judges of the courts, and all the high 
authorities of the commission-governed 
city, and after speeches of welcome and 
a flowery and flattering reply by the am- 
bassador, the distinguished guest fell to 
relating his lively experiences during his 
student life at Tulane. He described 
many escapades at the university—and 
spoke of his life in the Latin Quarter of 
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the Crescent City. He ended by drawing 
a pathetic picture of his pretty Rosa 
Conti of the Vieux Carré—— 

“T ask you—my beloved Sefiores—” 
declaimed the tall and splendid Spaniard, 
a gentleman through and through—‘“I 
ask you to pardon the man—a mere 
youth—whoever it was—who accident- 
ally killed the good father—may his soul 
rest in peace!” (devoutly crossing him- 
self) “‘my dear friends, the shot was fired 
by an innocent man, for he shot—as a 
carnival joke—at a marble mantelpiece— 
from which it was deflected. The priest’s 
death, therefore, was an accident, and 
the young man is guiltless of murder— 
for he had no intention. He is guilty of 
firing a shot at a bit of marble—and not 
missing his aim, for we have found the 
spot where the bullet struck. But what 
penalty for that, I ask you? I beg, there- 
fore, forgiveness for him and for me—I 
will express the consideration of my deep- 
est devotion.” And the Don bowed and 
took his seat. 

The student peccadillos of the great 
are always amusing—even the chief of 
police relaxed into hearty and tolerant 
applause. Was not this noble South 
American pleading among Southern gen- 
tlemen for the man who had probably 
tried to kill him in a jealous frenzy ? 


After we had reached Havana Doctor 
Marnack received a letter from our pretty 
landlady full of adulation and the broad- 
est flattery. The amiable Don di Gamo, 
after the legal difficulties had been ad- 
justed, had generously loaned the young 
couple, it seemed, an ample sum with 
which to set up a haberdashery shop on 
Carondolet Street. They “need no longer 
let those lodging,” she wrote—‘‘so you 
see, cher maitre, the deth of the holy 
man—so simple, so good—brings peace 
and hapiness at last to all that dwell and 
sleep in the room where he dide. Did it 
not bring thee luck? Didst thou not win 
a prize?” 

“TI certainly did—even if we did not 
put a new Morphy residence in the guide- 
book,” observed the master dryly, hand- 
ing me the letter, at the same time feeling 
gingerly in his waistcoat pocket to see if 


the ten one-hundred-dollar bills were en- 


tirely safe. 

















THE HOUSE 
By Maxwell Struthers Burt 





Here in this house my father lived, 
Here on the corner facing west; 

The tall white stoop knew much of him 
And led to all that loved him best. 


Once was a garden by the side, 
Where we would sit in sunny May, 
To hear him tell of wondrous things 
In his gay, quiet, humorous way. 


And I recall his brown, bright beard, 
The slow and graceful strength of him, 
The heavy-lidded eyes of gray; 

Yes, even those are not yet dim; 
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Nor dim the breathless night I crept 
Into the shadowy room apart, 

To find a shadow lying there 

That stopped the beating of my heart. 


I cannot pass the corner now, 

So full it is of memory; 

And of the garden where we sat 
Smug jewel shops make mockery, 





And I must wonder if at night, *. 
ss Between the trinkets, cold as death, 
. The shadow of a little boy 
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_ THE POINT OF VIEW 














INCE that delightfully intriguing 
phrase, ‘‘ You never can tell,” was first 
coined, we know of no happier applica- 

tion of it than in relation to woman’s atti- 
tude to the world war. For a decade and 
more before Vienna and Berlin served notice 
of death on Servia, woman had 
been “‘up and doing” in a fash- 
ion which Mr. Longfellow would 
doubtless have been the last to approve of 
had he foreseen it when he penned his fa- 
mous poetical adjuration. Serious-minded, 
benignant, conservative men throughout the 
entire world were shaking their troubled 
heads over the ‘Woman Question.” The 
more intemperate were indignant to the mth 
power at the outrageous conduct of the 
female portion of ‘‘the people”; the brave 
were disgusted, the timid appalled. So far 
from wishing that they were women, men 
were more than ever determinedly and vir- 
tuously content to be mere calm men. 
Those who still insisted on a pedestal for 
woman trembled fearsomely for her equi- 
librium, and those who thought they knew 
her abysmal frailties openly jeered at her. 

But whether deploring or jeering or fear- 
ing the woman of the future, it was undoubt- 
edly true that the consensus of masculine 
opinion everywhere was that woman was no 
longer the delightful, dependable, tranquilly 
domestic creature of earlier days. An ele- 
ment of uncertainty, shot through with sin- 
ister activity, characterized her in these 
later times. Anything—anything unwo- 
‘manly, unseemly, disquieting to males— 
might be expected of her. 

Then what happened? That part of hu- 
manity which had frowned so on woman’s 
pernicious turbulence and disturbing ambi- 
tions suddenly sprang to arms, and the 
world was plunged in a war the like of which 
has never before been seen. And.in this 
general and cosmos-splitting upheaval, what 
did these turbulent and rest-destroying fe- 
males do? Did they seize this wonderful 


The Recrudes- 
cence of Knitting 


opportunity to recklessly add to the world 

confusion, to make a spectacular grand- 

stand play by violently pursuing their own 

reprehensible aims, as men would undoubt- 

edly have expected them to do had they had 
Vor. LXIII.—28 





Not at all. 


time to think about it ? 
went to knitting! 

With a stupefying calmness, a dogged te- 
nacity of purpose, an unalterable deter- 
mination to see the thing through, they 
quietly turned their backs on feminist move- 
ments, except of the most legitimate de- 
scription, and set themselves to that least 
exciting, most old-fashioned, most feminine 
of occupations, knitting—the knitting of 
millions of sweaters, of socks, of wristlets, of 
scarfs for the men who had so consistently 
frowned upon or pitied or derided them. 
Instead of a Molly Pitcher at the cannon’s 
breech, a Joan of Arc battling before a be- 
leaguered castle, a Christina Gyllenstierna 
defending a Stockholm, an Isabella of Spain 
riding madly from one end to the other of 
a distracted kingdom, what do we see in 
these days of unbridled feminine aspirations 
and license? A soul-satisfying reversion to 
type, a nation of women calmly, if energeti- 
cally and enthusiastically, knitting. Well 
may Mr. Bernard Shaw exclaim—with a 
difference—‘‘ You never can tell!” 

That English or German or Italian or 
French women—we remember always Ma- 
dame Defarge and her friends knitting men- 
acingly through the French Revolution— 
should take to this most domestic of activi- 
ties seems natural enough, but that the 
volatile American woman should dedicate 
herself so enthusiastically to the ancient and 
honorable game of the needles must be an 
exquisitely soothing sight to the harassed 
men of this country who had so consistent- 
ly expected the worst of their womenkind. 
Once more the American woman, ungallant- 
ly styled “the American Peril” by Mr. 
Michael Monahan, has proven her well- 
earned title to “ adaptability.” 

But of course, while subscribing to the 
basic laws of the art of knitting, the Ameri- 
can woman puts her own cachet on her 
work. She knits after her own fashion and 
with her national impetuosity. She knits 
with an éclat, a fervor, a publicity, which we 
believe to be without a parallel in the his- 
tory of all time. That feminine energy, 
translated into terms of knitting, means 
millions—literally—of useful garments for 
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our soldiers and sailors. “Units” of the 
idle rich take on whole regiments of the 
newly drafted and crews of battleships, and 
nonchalantly engage to fit them out with 
hand-knitted, sweaters and socks and wrist- 
lets, and so implacable has been their indus- 
try that a general resort to machine-made 
articles has been unnecessary, so far, by a 
nation which believes before all else in the 
god in the machine. 

American social leaders may be seen al- 
most. inywhere, at any hour of the day or 
night, purling or ribbing or casting off or on. 
Young people, to whom hand knitting was a 
tradition of pioneer days, have taken to the 
art like the proverbial duck to water, and 
promenade the streets weighted down with 
enormous and gayly colored work-bags con- 
taining embryonic knitted garments for the 
comfort of the boys “‘at the front.” 

Hitherto severe and unyielding high- 
church clergy reconcile war and Christianity 
by sanctioning knitting during the sermon, 
and the “hank” of yarn and the long bone 
needles now go decorously to service. Girls 
who stop their motor-cars to chat with in- 
terested young men hanging on the running 
board, instantly produce their work, and 
the hands which have so recently been guid- 
ing the steering-wheel are quickly occupied 
with the needles—somewhat to the discom- 
fiture of the young men, we suspect. Even 
the subdued light of the “ movies” offers no 
obstacle to the expert weaver of socks, and 
while fascinated eyes follow the chaotic for- 
tunes of screen stars, nimble fingers continue 
to agilely manipulate the white needles fes- 
tooned with loops of gray yarn. 


OT since the days of the Odyssey has 
knitting been so popular a refuge for 
harassed feelings and, curiously 

enough, it is the exigencies of war which to- 
day have driven women to this work just as 
they drove the Ithacan noblewoman to her 
labor—but it is safe to say that 
the Penelopes who are weaving 
webs for our soldiers do no un- 
ravelling by night, though some of the work 
would doubtless profit by a few rehearsals. 

If the effect of a whole nation of women 
at the work of knitting is a soothing sight 
for men, it is hardly less of a pleasant 
anodyne to the women themselves. High- 
strung females who read, with pangs of pity 
and nervous sympathy, the morning papers 
full of harrowing submarine casualties and 
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“strategical” advances and retreats, find a 
tremendous relief from the strain of think- 
ing and worrying about the war in the 
rhythmic and monotonous play of the nee- 
dles. In fact, this return to an old-fash- 
ioned, suave, useful art, which the elderly 
had believed to be dead and which is not 
even moribund, has all-around advantages 
which it is cheering to observe. The over- 
worked piano is taking a rest; society no 
longer spends most of its time in practising, 
more or less successfully, the latest barbari- 
ties of dancing; and bridge, whose downfall 
a year ago was as unforeseen as that of the 
Romanoffs, languishes notably. 

It is, indeed, obvious that knitting has 
its own potent, if unexciting, fascinations. 
Women are continually telling you plain- 
tively that, once started on a piece of work, 
they ‘“‘can’t put it down.” And history 
teaches us that it is not only women who 
experience the thraldom of the art of knit- 
ting. Man has, from time to time, shown 
himself covetous of woman’s theoretically 
exclusive prerogative of wielding the nee- 
dles. In some juvenile book whose title now 
escapes me, but whose delightful content 
still lingers faithfully in my memory, I recall 
a picture which never failed to arouse my 
childish wonder and interest. It was that 
of a villainous-looking, black-bearded old 
sea-dog, whose once fierce eye the artist had 
now tactfully suffused with sentiment and 
upon whose once cruel mouth now played 
a smile of exquisite sweetness, peacefully 
and laboriously knitting. Under the pic- 
ture was the legend: 


THE REFORMED PIRATE KNITTING TIDIFS 


This picture never failed to thrill me, not 
so much, I regret to say, because of the 
beneficent and much-to-be-desired change 
in the sentiments of the nautical gentleman 
as because of the amazing sight of a man 
knitting! Little did I dream in those days 
of seeing men stroll into Red Cross head- 
quarters and demand a quota of yarn from 
which to evolve a sweater during quiet eve- 
nings at home or of gazing upon athletic 
railroad conductors capably and unostenta- 
tiously knitting between stations. Yet such 
sights are not rare in these warlike days. 

Not content with trying to emulate wo- 
man’s prowess and industry with the nee- 
dles, man has actually had the audacity to 
attempt to wrest them entirely from her 

















vigorous grasp. It was a man—and a cler- 
gyman, moreover—the Reverend William 
Lee, of Nottinghamshire, who in 1589 in- 
vented a machine deceitfully designed to 
take the place of willing and skilful feminine 
fingers in the knitting of garments. This 
ungallant gentleman even went the length 
of having himself painted—a copy of the 
portrait, now lost, is incorporated in the 
arms of the London Framework Knitters 
Company—“‘in gown and cap of a master of 
arts, pointing to a hose on his stocking 
frame; while on the other side a weeping 
female is showing her empty and therefore 
useless knitting-pins.”’ 

It is consoling to know that the Reverend 
Lee, in whom cupidity must have been even 
greater than vanity, although renouncing 
his religious activities for the pursuit of 
wealth, failed signally to profit by his in- 
vention. Queen Elizabeth, taken by her 
kinsman, Lord Hunsdon, to Lee’s lodgings 
in Bunhill Row to see the “‘miraculous”’ in- 
vention, was so deeply disgusted that the 
product of his machine was nothing more 
attractive than a heavy worsted stocking 
that she refused to grant him a patent for 
his invention—a veto that was sustained 
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even when the unhappy cleric hastily con- 
structed a new and finer frame on which 
was made a pair of silk hose for the obdurate 
queen. This feminine guid pro quo so em- 
bittered the reverend gentleman that, at the 
invitation of Sully, ambassador of Henry IV 
of France, he angrily betook himself and his 
knitting-frames to Rouen. But even there 
ill luck pursued him, his expectations of a 
special patent being defeated by the as- 
sassination of the king, and in 1610 he died 
‘fa disappointed man.” 

Fortunately for the inventive genius of 
to-day, he fares much better, and knitting- 
machines operate merrily in scores of cities 
and towns of our country. But when all is 
said and done, the same difference exists 
between hand knitting and machine knit- 
ting as exists between nearly all hand-made 
and machine-made products. With all duc 
allowances for inexperience and haste, gar- 
ments knitted by the willing hands of our 
war-stirred women and girls are more com- 
fortable, more elastic, and more durable 
than the machine-made article, so that the 
recrudescence of knitting has not only a 
picturesque value but a solidly practical one. 

More power to woman’s nimble fingers! 



































WASHINGTON FRONTISPIECE 
HE series of special frontispieces in 
color is interrupted to reproduce, for 

the first time, the portrait of Wash- 
ington appearing as the frontispiece of this 
number. It is of a rare and unusual type, 
and by many perhaps would not be recog- 
nized at first glance as a likeness of our first 
President. It is, however, of special in- 
terest because it possesses qualities that are 
convincing in a marked degree and lead one 
to believe that this portrait, unflattering 
though it may be in many respects, is a 
genuine likeness of Washington as he ap- 
peared in the later years of his life. This 
portrait was painted by Charles Willson 
Peale about the time when Gilbert Stuart 
first began to paint portraits of Washington. 
In several respects it differs materially, how- 
ever, from the Stuart heads with which the 
publicarefamiliar. It was Peale’s custom to 
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represent Washington in the uniform of the 
commander-in-chief of the army. Stuart, on 
the contrary, painted Washington almost in- 
vari®bly in the court dress of the presidential 
office. There are only two or three portraits 
by him representing Washington in uniform, 
and by a singular anachronism Stuart por- 
trayed him in uniforin but wearing the 
curled and powdered hair which he associ- 
ated invariably with the presidential office. 

It is a well-known fact that Peale had the 
honor of painting the first portrait of Wash- 
ington, This portrait represents a young 
officer in the uniform of a colonel of the Vir- 
ginia troop. It was painted at Mount Ver- 
non in 1772. Washington is represented in 
a blue coat with scarlet facings, waistcoat, 
and breeches. The portrait reproduced in 
this number shows, of course, the Continen- 
tal uniform of blue with buff facings and a 
buff waistcoat and gold epaulets. The ruff 
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is quite elaborate, and differs from the 
simple ruff shown in other portraits by 
Peale. Our portrait is not idealized like the 
Stuart Atheneum portrait which has been 
copied ad infinitum by Stuart himself, by a 
host of followers, and by the United States 
Government on its bonds, bank-notes, and 
postage-stamps. It represents not a god, 
but a mere man. Although the face is 
homely it is full of character and determina- 
tion, and is convincing in its realism. The 
hair is the natural hair, brushed back simply 
from the forehead, and a comparison with a 
lock of Washington’s hair belonging to the 
owner of the portrait indicates that the ar- 
tist closely followed the original in color and 
texture. The flesh tints have the ruddiness 


of health, the flesh is sound and solid, the 
eye is clear and steadfast. The face is a 
little longer and thinner than the other por- 
traits by Peale, but this may .be due to a 
certain hollowness from advancing years 
and the cares of office. 

This picture has remained in obscurity 
for a great many years and has only recently 
been brought to light, and has never been 
exhibited or reproduced for publication. It 
has a remarkably complete pedigree, as it 
has remained in the possession of one family 
for a hundred and twenty years. It was 
purchased from Peale by Samuel Lee in 
1797, and has passed through succeeding 
generations from father to son until 1917, 
when it was acquired by the present owner. 





WAR MEDALS 


ILLUSTRATIONS FROM PHOTOGRAPHS REPRODUCED THROUGH 
THE COURTESY OF THE NUMISMATIC SOCIETY 


has been stimulated and encouraged 

by the distribution of medals and 
crosses of more or less artistic value. If 
these emblems could be displayed in se- 
quence, they would afford a fluctuating 
and very interesting record of the rise and 
fall of plastic art. 

In some cases these decorations have been 
conferred only for exceptional deeds of valor 
and made personal by the record on the re- 
verse or edge of the medal or cross, so that 
its possession is almost equal to a patent of 
nobility; and sometimes in Germany they 
are handed out at a rate exceeding two 
thousand a day. In one case the decora- 
tion is an encouragement of valor and in the 
other an encouragement of war. , 

The Prussian Iron Cross of the first class 
is a convex cross, pattée, of iron with a silver 
rim. The capital letter W is raised at the 
centre below a crown stamped on the upper 
arm of the cross, and 1914 on the arm below. 
It is not suspended and has no reverse. 

The Iron Cross of the second class is, on 
its obverse, identical with the cross of the 
first class, while its reverse is the original 
cross of 1813. On the centre is a sprig of 
oak leaves, on the upper arm of the cross 
are the letters F.W. crowned, and on the 
lower arm the date, 1813. The ribbon is 
black with two white stripes. 

The Iron Cross of Prussia turns its back 
frankly on any pretension to be an object 
of art, is inexpensive to manufacture, and 
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is well suited to the stern needs of a nation 
whose business is war and whose policy is 
to distribute the Iron Cross with a lavish 
hand. The Iron Cross had its origin in the 
Napoleonic wars. The order was instituted 
by King Frederick William III, on March 
10, 1813. It is a significant fact that the 
Iron Cross is Prussian and not German. 
More than two and a quarter million of 
these crosses of the second class have been 
awarded to German soldiers during the pres- 
ent war. 

The Victoria Cross, one of the most 
coveted of military decorations, and the 
most rarely conferred, was instituted during 
the Crimean War, and is made from the 
bronze of captured cannon. It is not a 
Maltese cross but a cross pattée, its obverse 
centre bearing the royal crest of a lion pas- 
sant, gardant, upon the British crown, 
above a ribbon inscribed “‘ For Valour.” On 
the reverse is a circular space reserved for 
record of the act that gained the decoration. 
The name and rank of the recipient are on 
the bar above. The ribbon is red for the 
army and blue for the navy. 

The cross was instituted in 1856, but its 
award was made retroactive, so that it 
happened that the first Victoria Cross was 
awarded for an act of valor on June 21, 
1854.' The recipient was ‘‘Mr. Lucas,” 
then mate on board H.M.S. Hecla. A live 
shell fell on the deck of the Hecla and, with- 
out an instant’s hesitation, Mr. Lucas 
picked it up and threw it overboard. 

The Victoria Cross is a dignified piece of 
sculpture, dominated by a lion worthy of 
Barye. Its possession, like those of most of 
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the British crosses, confers a sort of military Edward VII on June 28, 1901, to be awarded 


“degree,” in certain cases, 
permitting the wearer to write 
V.C. after his name. More- 
over, the cross carries with it 
an annuity of £10, which, in 
case of extreme want, may 
be increased to £50. Every 
recipient of a Victoria Cross 
is the ward of a grateful 
country. 

There are four other British 
war orders: ‘‘The Distin- 
guished Service Order,” “‘The 
Military Cross,” ‘“‘The Con- 
spicuous Service Cross” and 
“The Distinguished Service 
Cross.” The Distinguished 
Service Order was established 
by Queen Victoria on Sep- 
tember 6, 1886, to be awarded 
for special service to commis- 
sioned officers of the army and 
navy. It is a gold cross 
pattée, enamelled white with 
edges of gold, the imperial 
crown in gold on the obverse 
surrounded by a laurel 
wreath. On the reverse of the 
present cross is the mono- 
graph of George V, crowned. 
The ribbon is red, edged with 
blue. 

The Military Cross was in- 
stituted by King George V 
during the first year of the 
present war. It is a silver 
cross, bearing on each arm the 
imperial crown and on the 
centre the lettersG.R.I. The 
revetse is a blank space re- 
served for the personal de- 
scription. Non-commissioned 
as well as commissioned offi- 
cers are eligible to receive 
this cross. The ribbon is 
white with a blue centre 
stripe. 

The Conspicuous Service 
Cross and the Distinguished 
Service Cross are identical in 
form, a convex cross of silver 
pattée in form, only differing in 
the royal monogram, crowned 
ontheobverse. The Conspicu- 








The United States Army 
Medal of Honor. 





The United States Navy 
Medal of Honor. 


The Italian Military 
Order of Savoy. 


to warrant and subordinate 
officers of the fleet who do not 
hold commissions in the navy. 
The Distinguished Service 
Cross, G.R.I., was instituted 
by George V for commissioned 
officers of the navy below the 
rank of lieutenant-commander. 
A holder of the Conspicuous 
Service Cross may write C.S.C. 
after his name and a holder of 


-the Distinguished Service 


Cross D.S.C. The ribbon is 
dark-blue with a white centre. 

France also, at the begin- 
ning of the war, created two 
new orders for distribution in 
the army and in the navy: the 
Cross of War with Palms and 
the Cross of War with Star. 
These are bronze crosses, 
pattée, superimposed upon 
crossed swords showing be- 
tween the bars of the cross. 
On the obverse centre is the 
head of the republic and on 
the reverse are the years of 
the war, reaching forward 
into the terrible unknown— 
1914-1915. The two badges 
are identical in form, only 
differing in the emblem on the 
green-and-red-striped ribbon 
by which the badge is sus- 
pended, a palm leaf in bronze 
or a single bronze star. 

The French Military Medal 
is a bronze coin showing on 
the obverse the head of the 
republic encircled by the 
words, ‘‘République Fran- 
¢aise, 1870,” and on the re- 
verse the motto “Valeur et 
Discipline.” It is suspended 
from a rosette of crossed guns 
and swords. The ribbon is 
yellow with green edges. 

The Military Medal was in- 
stituted by Napoleon III to be 
awarded to private soldiers and 
non-commissioned officers, 
and only to a commissioned 
officer in supreme command of 
an army or an expedition, the 


ous Service Cross, E.R.I., was instituted by officer having no superior on the field. 
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The Prussian Iron 
Cross of the sec- 
ond class. 


The reverse side of the 
Prussian Iron Cross 
of the second class, 
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male head emblematic of the French 
republic for the head of Napoleon, 
and on the reverse crossed flags for 
the imperial eagle. The ribbon is red. 

The grades of the cross are as- 
cending grades. The first grade is 
that of ‘‘Knight,’’ the second of 
“Officer,” and the third of ‘‘Com- 
mander.” The commander’s badge 
is of gold and is worn suspended 
from the neck. The fourth grade is 
that of “‘Grand Officer,” who wears 
a gold badge and a silver star on 
the right breast. The fifth and 
highest order is that of “‘Knight of 
the Grand Cross,” and is a larger 
gold badge worn on a sash crossing 
from right shoulder to left hip, and 


The famous French Cross of the “Légion a silver star on the left breast. 


d’Honneur”’ was instituted by Napo- 
leon in 1802 when he was First Consul. 
It is not a cross at all, having five arms 
instead of four, and was designed for 
an eagle, the upper arm representing 
the head, the side arms the wings, and 
the two remaining arms the legs of the 
eagle. The imperial eagle was on the 
centre of the obverse. 

The order is not exclusively a mili- 
tary order, being awarded quite as often 
for artistic or literary accomplishments 
or for industrial achievement, and for 
distinction in many fields of adventure, 
and its award is not even restricted to 
French subjects. The decoration 
may be described as a white enam- 
elled badge of five double rays, the 
points terminating in silver balls, the 
enamelled star superimposed upon a wreath 
of oak and lau- 
rel. During the 
empire the order 
was pendent 
from the imperial 
crown and bore 
on the obverse 
the head of 
Napoleon and on 
the reverse an 
eagle. The pres- 
ent republican 
Cross of the Le- 
gion of Honor 
substitutes a 
wreath for the 
crown and a fe- 





The Serbian Order of 
Karageorge, 





The Belgian Military 
Cross of the Order 
of Leopold. 


The Belgian Albert 
Cross of War. 


A soldier receiving the Cross of the Legion 
of Honor would receive the cross of the first, 
or lowest, grade, which was awarded to 
Flight Lieutenant Warneford for wrecking 
a Zeppelin in Belgium. 

It is a brilliant decoration seldom worn 
on the breast of the owner, but a narrow 
red ribbon in the buttonhole is recognized 
by every Frenchman as a modest reminder 
of its possession. Its merit as a bit of plastic 
and decorative art has the approval of a 
multitude of artists, who are proud to wear 
it as a badge of the measure of their profes- 
sional attainment. 

Poor little Serbia blazes her desolate way 
with one of the brilliant crosses of the World 
War. The Serbian order Karageorge was 
instituted by Peter I in 1804. It is a white- 























enamelled cross superimposed upon 
golden rays and crossed swords and 
suspended from a golden crown. -On 
the obverse is a white cross on a red 
shield, above the date, 1804. On the 
reverse is a double-headed eagle be- 
low ‘Peter I” in Greek letters, and 
above the amended date 1904. 

And now comes Belgium, uncon- 
scious of her suffering, bearing aloft 
one of the most showy of the war 
badges. The Belgian Military Cross 
of the Order of Leopold is a white- 
enamelled badge of four double rays, 
the points terminating in silver balls, 
superimposed upon a silver wreath and 
suspended from a silver crown above 
crossed swords. The obverse shows 
a lion rampant within the motto, “Union 





The Russian Order of 


The Austrian Order of 
the Iron Crown. St. George. 


fait la force,’ and on the reverse, L.R.I. 
The ribbon is purple. 

A new Belgian decoration, born of the 
present war, is the Albert Cross of War, a 
bronze cross resembling in form the order 
of Leopold, showing the: four double rays 
terminating. in balls upon crossed swords 
instead of the wreath and suspended from 
a crown. On the obverse is the lion ram- 
pant and on the reverse the letter A for 
Albert. The ribbon is red. 

The military decoration of Russia used in 
the present war is known as the Order of 
St. George. It isa white cross, pattée, with 
a tiny equestrian figure of St. George on a 
red-enamelled centre. The ribbon is red. 

The principal military decoration of Aus- 
tria is the Order of Maria Theresa, which is 
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The English Distinguished 








The English Military 
Service Order. Cross. 


a Maltese cross of gold and white enamel. 
On the centre of the obverse are the 
Austrian colors—red and white. On 
the reverse is a green-enamelled circle 
and monogram, M.T.F. (Maria Ther- 
esa Francis). The order was instituted 
by the Empress Maria Theresa in 1757 
and was modified in 1810. The 
ribbon is crimson with a white 
centre. 

The principal military decoration of 
Italy is “The Military Order of Sa- 
voy,” which is a Maltese cross in white 
enamel suspended from a rosette of 
crossed weapons and flags. On the 
obverse is a white cross on a red- 
enamelled centre, encircled by the 
words “Al Merite Militare.” The 
ribbon is blue with a red stripe on the 
centre. 

As America is just entering the war, 

the opportuni- 

ty is in reserve 
to institute 

a cross to be 

awarded, like the 

Victoria Cross, 

for conspicuous 

bravery without 
any distinction of 
rank. The Unit- 
ed States Medals 
of Honor for the 
army and the 
navy were in- 
tended for such 
distribution, but 
their value has 
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been impaired by unwise and in some cases 
wholesale awards. Thenewcross, having its 
birth in the present war, would be awarded 
with a serious and dignified restraint and 
would provide a decoration that every 
American soldier would be proud to wear, 
and if the quality 
of its sculpture 
should be equal 
to the relief work 
on the new Amer- 
ican gold and sil- 
ver coins it would 
be an artistic as 
well as a patriotic 
decoration. 

Our war badges 
and medals now 
in use have not 
had the advan- 
tage of the new 
movement in coin 
sculpture. They 
are termed Med- 
als of Honor, Cer- 
tificates of Merit, 
and Good Con- 
duct Medals. 

The United 
States Army Med- 
al of Honor is 
a five-pointed 
bronze star, each 
point terminating 
in a trefoil. The 
obverse centres 
on a helmeted 
head, well mod- 
elled, and the re- 
verse is plain for 
the personal in- 
scription. The 
badge is sus- 
pended from a 
bar showing the word 
spread eagle. It bears date, 1904. 
ribbon is blue with thirteen stars. 

The United States Naval Medal of 
Honor is also a five-pointed star of bronze, 
showing on the obverse two allegorical 
figures, America (personated by Minerva) 
repelling Discord, encircled by thirty-four 
stars. The badge is suspended from an 
anchor under a bar of one star, from a blue 
ribbon with thirteen stars. 


The French Cross 
of the ‘“‘ Légion 
d’Honneur.” 


The reverse side of the 
French Cross of War 
with palms. 


“Valor” below a 
The 
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The United States Certificate of Merit 
Medal is a bronze coin showing on the ob- 
verse a Roman war eagle encircled by the 
motto, “Virtutis et Audacie Monumentum 


Premium.” The badge was designed by 
the late Frank Millet and is suspended from 
a red-white-and- 
blue ribbon. 

The United 
States Navy 
Good Conduct 
Medal, 1884, is a 
bronze coin show- 
ing on the obverse 
a ship under full 
sail, superim- 
posed upon a 
great anchor, the 
stock showing 
above and the 
flukes below. Be- 
tween borders of 
chain and rope 
the words “ Unit- 
ed States Navy” 
are above, and 
below the word 
“*Constitution.” 
The reverse is 
plain encircled by 
the words “Fi- 
delity, Zeal, Obe- 
dience.”” The rib- 
bon is vermilion. 

And, finally, 
the United States 
Marine Good 
Conduct Medal 
is a bronze coin 
showing on the 
obverse a figure at 
the open breech 
of a gun, with the 
great anchor and 
the borders of rope and chain like the good- 
conduct medal of the navy, the central de- 
sign encircled by the words, ‘‘ United States 
Marine Corps—Semper Fidelis.” The re- 
verse is plain, encircled by the words “ Fi- 
delity, Zeal, Obedience.” The ribbon is 
red with a narrow blue stripe down the 
centre. 

These are most of the military decorations 
of some of the nations now at war. 
WILLIAM HENRY SHELTON. 





The French Military 
Medal. 


The French Cross of 
War with star. 




















MOTHER AND CHILD. BY PIERRE-AUGUSTE RENOIR. 


French, 1841-——. Reproduced from the original painting in the possession of the Durand-Ruel Galleries. 
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